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Honey--Wanted--Honey 








W' are always in the market for honey. Mail 
fair-sized sample of extracted, state how 
much you have, how packed and your lowest 
price, delivered Cincinnati or f. 0. b. your station. 
Comb Honey, state how graded and how packed. 








C. H. W. Weber & Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 























7aMr. Beekeeper—= 





ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
wax. Write tor free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 


make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 


























Root Service from Chicago 


HEN you get Root Quality Bee Supplies from the greatest shipping cen- 

XY) ter in America, you get satisfaction. You get a superior grade of goods 

in quality and workmanship. Twenty-seven railroads mean quickest ser- 
vice for you. Write for our catalog. Let us quote you on your wants. 


A. I ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


224-230 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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| A SUPERIOR A SUPERIOR 
ae SUPPLIES sun 
LESS COST LESS COST 


Annual Stock Reduction Sales 


We will accept orders at these prices until our present stock is ex- 
hausted. These supplies will be quickly sold and we recommend 
that our friends place their orders as early as possible. 


DIAMOND HIVES, 10-frame, wood cover, reversible 


bottom board, Standard Hoffman Self-spacing Frames. $11. 00 
Per crate of five 


STERLING HIVES, 10-frame, met tal cover, reversible 


bottom board, Standard Hoffman Self-spacing Frames. 
Per crate of five $13. 00 


eee tee eee eee eee tee ee eee eeeee teen eee 


STANDARD 10-FR. HIVE BODIES, with Hoffman self- 5 5 
spacing frames. Per crate of five $ 7 


STANDARD 10-FR. HIVE BODIES, without frames. 4 
fl REST Payee: rapa Senn ae arere $3. 0 
JUMBO HIVE BODIES, with frames. 
RIE ES Tee een rer $6.50 
SHALLOW EXTRACTING SUPERS, 10-frame, with 
ss f < 4 SE eres ee $4.25 


COMB SUPERS, 10-frame, No. 1 style, dexttxite” 
with section-holders, separators, etc. Per crate of five 
COMB SUPERS, 10-frame, No. 3 style, 4x5x13¢” 


Per crate of five....... , a eee ee ate eee bau $6.50 


STANDARD HOFFMAN SELF-SPACING FRAMES, 

ee en tke wade RANE ose 6. eRe h ae ee Wows $5.00 
MEDIUM BROOD FOUNDATION, 5-pound packages, 

Se ET. a. gies esa AERA KOON Shane abda caste nuiene 50c 
THIN SUPER FOUNDATION, 5-pound packages, 

i CE cnt idan ds Geneed she aed WEEE es ht eberk kee 60c 


SECTIONS 


41/,x414,x17,", A grade, at.................... $6.00 PER 500 
eS ee errs $5.00 PER 500 
Fe FCO 8 err rrr $5.50 PER 500 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. 


WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK 
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T52 GLEANINGS IN 
HONEY MARKETS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORT. 
Information from Producing Areas (First Half 
of November). 

CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern Califor- 
nia.—A little rain has fallen lately in some 
sections; others report no rain yet. The colo- 
nies are generally in fair condition, with plenty 
of stores One small carlot white orange re 
ported at 14c¢ per lb. Most honey in the Im- 
perial Valley is out of the producers’ hands. 
A few ton lots of light amber alfalfa have 
sold lately at 8c per lb. Some shipments have 
this flavor recently to Germany 
sold at 21-25¢ per lb. Northern 
mostly packed for winter 
shape, due to long late 
Karly rains put an end 
to the activities of bees and placed honey 
plants in such good shape that the 1925 sea 
son should be the best in years. Demand has 
been good, and many beekeepers, especially 
the smaller ones, are sold out. Large lots white 
thistle quoted at 8%-10c, single 60s, lle per 
Ib.: light amber, ton lots, 8c; single 60s, 10c; 

amber, ton lots, 7e per Ib 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST. — Comb honey 
which is searce, is in good demand; extracted 
honey, of a quality above the average, is mov 
ing rather slowly. Light colored extracted has 
sold in ton lots at 9%-10%e per lb.; single 60s 
2 pails, 12-16¢ per Ib. One 
car light amber sold at 10c per lb.; 1 car sold 
recently at 9%4ec per Ib. for 60s, 10c per Ib 
for 10s, and lle per Ib. for 5-lb. cans 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION Bees are 


been made of 
Beeswax was 
California 
they are 
flow from river oaks. 


Sees 


in excellent 


up to 12%c; small 
it 


mostly packed for winter, and are generally in 
good shape, although feeding has been neces 


sary in some sections Snow has fallen already, 
and heavy snow in the mountains should pro 
vide ample moisture for irrigation in 5 


1925 
Condition of honey plant potted, as some re 


gions have been dry, while others have had 
good rains Honey has not moved quiet as 
briskly in the past two weeks as during the 
preceding month Carlot demand for comb 
rather slow, for extracted good. Several car 


lots of white sweet clover and alfalfa have sold 
at 9c and 9%e per lb.; two at 8%e and one at 
10¢c; ton lot 8-lle; single 60s, 10-13%e; 
mall pail 10-14e per Ib. Carlots of light 
amber have sold at 7%-9e per Ib. Comb honey, 
white sweet clover and alfalfa, has moved in 
carlots at $4.50-5.00 per 24-section case, for 
fancy and $4.00-4.50 per cease for choice 
Three carlot all grades, have sold for a flat 
price of $4.40 per case carlot sales re 
ported of No. 1 at $4.00 per case, No. 2, $3.70. 
Sales of beeswax reported at 22-23c¢ per Ib 


Less 


NEW MEXICO Owing to the late fall, bees 
are much stronger than they were six weeks 
ago and they may go into winter strong in 
bees as well as heavy in honey. Weather very 


dry. Most honey has been sold 

ARIZONA Brood-rearing has stopper d 
Weather remains very dry, and as it is warm 
hees are consuming stores very rapidly. Some 
are starving and considerable feeding is being 
done. Few sales light amber extracted in single 
60s reported at 8'4-lle per Ib. 

TEXAS Floral conditions unusually 
for the season of year. Colonies are gererally 
going into winter strong in bees and with an 


good 


ple stores, in better condition than for many 
years past Demand has improved, and the 
honey supply is rapidly becoming exhausted 


follows: Extracted light am 

cans wide range, 8-12¢ per Ib 
small pails, 12-13 %e; dark, 60 

pails, 11-12¢; bulk comb 


12/5s,. 15e; 20/38 


Sales reported as 
her 60-lb 
ton lots, 10¢ 
Ib. cans 7-9¢; small 
light amber, 6/10s, 14-15e;: 
16¢ per lb. Beeswax, light, 22-26¢ per Ib 
dark 20-23¢ 
PLAINS 
young 
for next 
fall flow was 


of bees and 
prospects 
some sections 
have to be 


AREA Condition 
plants is above normal and 
year are excellent. In 
short and bees will 
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fed, but in general stores are ample. Honey is 
moving well, and most small beekeepers are 
sold out. One carlot white clover reported sold 


at 9%ec per Ib.; 2 cars light amber at 10c; 
ton lots, white, 10-llec; light amber, 10-10%c; 





small pails, white, 11-124c; some, 15c per 
ib. No. 1 white clover comb has sold at the 
wide range of $4.00-5.50 per case, mostly 


around $4.80-5.00. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES Due to the warm weather, consump 
tion of stores has been heavy during the past 
two months, and heavy feeding will be neces 
sary for many colonies. Pollen came in up to 
Nov. 6 in Michigan. Outdoor-wintered bees 
are being packed. Clover in Ohio is suffering 
badly from the drouth, but in other states it 
is in good shape for 1925. Inquiries for comb 
brisk, but little comb is now left unsold. Ex 
tracted demand spotted. Many beekeepers are 
already cleaned up. White clover extracted has 


sold in ecarlots at 10-10%e per Ib., ton lots 
10-12 %e, some low as 8c; single 60s, 12-15c; 
mall pails 2%-17e per lb.; dark, ton lots 


9c; 60s and small pails, 10¢ per Ib. Some off 
grade extracted reported sold low as 4c per 
lb. in ton lots. Fancy white comb has sold per 

$5.00-5.75 $4.00-5.50; mostly 


>: No. 1, 
No. 2, $4.00-4.50; buckwheat, No. 1 


case at 
$5.00: 
$3.75. 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES.—Bees are still 
gathering a little more honey than they are 
consuming, and are unusually well supplied 
with stores Brood-rearing is active; and 
bees are going into winter in good shape. Crop 
outlook not bright in Louisiana and Alabama 
because of long-continued drouth. Light amber 
extracted has sold in barrels-at 8-10c¢ per Ib.; 
amber at 6-8c, some higher; white tupelo in 
ton lots at lle per Ib.; light amber tupelo at 


9e per lb. White comb quoted at $4.50-5.50 
per case 

WEST INDIES: Cuba Weather conditions 
ire improving very slowly, and honey flowers 


are not yet in bloom. Offers received from 
Belgium and Holland for December-January 
shipment at 84-87ce per gal., including cost 
and freight. Porto Rico (last half of October) 
tracting did not come up to expecta- 
crop is estimated at one-third oi a 


te > 
Late € 


tions and 


normal crop previous to 1921 averages. Prices 
have stiffened. Extracted is quoted at 72¢ per 


barrels 

ASTURN STATES: Many bees are 
Where fall flow was 
Many in north 


gal., in 600-lb 

NORTHI 
already packed for winter 
light. bees must be fed heavily 


ern New York have already starved, it is re 
ported. In general, however, stores are fairly 
good The long-continued drouth is expected 


year’s clover crop. Comb honey 
cleaned up, and many beekeep 
ers are unable to fill orders. Large amounts of 
buckwheat extracted is being held: but ex 
tracted clover honey is rapidly disappearing 
It has been estimated that approximately 75 
per cent of all this year’s honey crop in New 


to affect next 
is practically 





York State is out of the producers’ hands 
White clover extracted ha sold in 60s at 12 
14c: few 15¢ per Ih ton lots, 9%-12e: few 
18¢: 1 ecarlot sold at 11 %« light amber, 60s, 
11-11 %¢ per Ib.: ton lots, 9-10¢ s3uckwheat, 
60s, 10-10 %e: few. 12¢; ton lots, 8-10¢;: ecarlots, 
9¢e; small pails, clover and buckwheat, 12-18e 
per lb. No. 1 white clover comb sold at $4.50 
1.50, mostly $5.00 per case: No. 2, $3.50-4.50: 
No 1 huckwheat $3.50-4.25, some high as 
».25; No. 2, $2.75-3.50 per case 
Telegraphic Reports from Important Markets 
(Market reports are for Nov. 14 or 15.) 

BOSTON Since last report 10 bbls. Porto 
Rieo via New York and 450 cases New York 
arrived. Comb: Sales by receivers to retailers, 
market about steady, demand moderate. Ver 
mont 20-section cases carton stock white 
clover 14-02 $6.00; 12-02 $5.00: 10-02 
£4.25. New York, 24-section cases white clo 
ver, $5.50-6.00 Extracted Supplies light. 


market stronger, 
receivers to 


prices higher 
manufacturers, 


Demand good 
Per Ib., sales by 
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. wholesalers and bottlers, intermountain, white 3. How does the number of colonies in your 
clover, 14-16c; Porto Rico, amber, 9 %-10¢ | locality at present compare with the average 
CHICAGO Since last report 1096 lbs. Wis number during the past five years! Give an 
consin, 192,925 Ibs. Wyoming arrived. Demand } swer in per cent 
and trading moderate on both comb and ex t. What per cent of the honey produced in 
tracted. Supplies moderate. Market on ex your locality has already left the hands of 
tracted slightly weaker, on comb about steady. the producers 
Demand and trading slower on beeswax, mar 5. What prices are producers in your locality 
ket slightly weaker. Extracted: Sales to bot now receiving for the new crop at their 
tlers and confectioners, Iowa, Michigan, Indi station in large lots, carload or entire crop! F 
ana, Ohio, Illi. ois and Minnesota, alfalfa and (a) For extracted honey, per pound?! (b) 
white clover mostly lle; light amber mixed for comb honey, fancy and No. 1 per case! 
flavors, mostly 10c; dark mixed flavors, 9-9 %e 6. What are prices when sold to retailer in 
Intermountain, white alfalfa and sweet clover ease lots in your locality (a) Extracted 
(Continued on page 808.) honey in 5-lb. pail or other retail pack 
ages, in terms of 5-ll pail (b) Comb 


honey, fancy and No. 1, per case 


Honey Producers’ Reports. 7. What is the retail price to consumers in 























Early in November we sent the following your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb 
questions to actual honey producer pails or other retail packages in terms of 
} What is the condition of the colonies at this 5-lb. pail (hb) Comb honey, fancy and No 
time in your locality as compared with nor 1 per section? 
mal! Give answer in per cent 8. How is honey now moving on the market in 
” What is the condition of the honey plants vour locality’? Give answer 1} one word, as 
for next season as compared with normal slow, fair or rapid 
Give answer in per cent. rhe ar ers are as follows 
Hon 
} Col. Plants No Crop 
Cond. Cond. Col Sold In large lot In small lot Retail price Move 
State. Reported by Pet Pet Pet Pet nx Comb ix Coml lux Coml ment y 
Ark Jas. Johnson 80 75..100 $1.25. .$.25.. Fair 
Ark J \ Ormond... .100 BO..100..100 l 1.50 Fair 
Cal M ( Richter x 90 7¢ 100 1.50 
Cal M H Mendleson 50..100 50 : 95 7.20 1.15 10 Fair 
Cal M A Saylor. 90 BO, 90 BO. Ov 1.80 75 1.80 G0 7) Fair 
Col B. W. Hopper. ..100 100 100. : ; , . . Rapid 
Col J. A. Green 110.. 75..100 1 1.50 90 25..Fair 
Conn A Lathan ‘ 100 Of 110 ‘ 1. 6.30 ] 5 Rapid 
\ Cont A. W. Yate --100..100..100 50 1.00 7.00 1.25 40. . Fair 
j Fla C. C. Cook.. B0.. 80.. 80.. 80 08 er 1.00 .. Rapid 
Fla H. Hewitt 100..100..130 Tis « sees so wee 1.00 Fair 
Ga J. J. Wilder 100 100 115 75 12 41.50 30) j Fair 
Il \ I K ildow 100 15 case Bites 4.00 , 75 25 Slow 
Ind Ja 460. .835..300.. @ 1.05 1.25 sO. . Fair 
Ind 1 100..100 100 0 90 ) ) 1.15 ae Slow 
Ind ] 95 100..100 45. 90 ».75 1.10 $4 Fair 
Iowa WwW rn.100 10( 90 75 75 1.75 i) 28 Fair 
Iowa I 110 100 100.. 90 10.. 75 ».00 1.25 30..Rapid 
Iowa I 100. .120..125 25. — 4.75 1.00 25..8low 
Ky P .100.. 90. .100 10 , 1.15 Slow 
La } 10% 100 12 50 08 7 1 
Md S 100.. 90 100 50 ‘ 1.00 5.00 ] ~ 32. . Fair 
Me O o. : 60 90.. 30. . 1.15 6.75.. 1.50 35..Slow 
Mich F. Markham 100..100 90 75 11 80 1 Fair 
Micl I. D. Bartlett. .125..125..100 B5 75 ».50 1.0 Q..Fair 
Mict D. Townsend.100..150 115 90 11% Mair 
Mict I F. Kindig 100. .125 100 85 l a x 1.12 2..Fair 
Mo l. H. Fisbe« 100..125 1 1 ‘4 Fair 
Mo J. M. Romberger.100 90 100 10 O# $.50.. .80 1.0% 28 Fair 
N.J } G Carr - 90 9 1( 6 1.25 - I: r 
N.Y G. B. Howe 75 95 75 90 R7 1.3 Fair 
N.Y I W. Lesser 100..100..125 75 11 0 7 ) ] Rapid 
N.Y R B. Willsor 90..115 90 75 10% 5.15 80 15 9 Fair 
N.( Ww J. Martir if) 9 l 6( 10 4. 10 ) l Fair 
N.€ ( L. Sams 100. .10 10 75 1' 1 l Slow 
N.{ C. S. Baumgarner.11' 10 LOC 10¢ l 1.4 Fair 
Ohio R 8 Hiatt 90 106 11 9 ] f ] Fair 
Ohio J. | Moore 90 100 100 RQ) 10 of - 5 5 1.10 0. .Fair 
Ohio F. Leininger RO. Rf ] 95 10 Fair 
Ola J. Heueisen 95 100 RO G5 1. 74 1.2 ». . Rapid 
Okla ( F. Stiles. . 90 75 RO 6( 90 5.75 1.6 3§ Fair 
Pa Cc N Greene 90 a0 100 50 75 6.00 9 0 Fair 
Pa D. C. Gilham.. 90..100..110 60 1.05 7 1.4 40..Fair 
Pa H Seaver -- 90 R5 100 75 10 4.5 7 1.8 RO) 2 Slow 
S.C E. S. Prevost... 60..100..100 60 : 1.00 35..Fair 
Tenn G M Bentley.. 95 100..100,.100 1.75 35 Fair 
| Tex T. A. Bowden 110..100..100 Te 80 1.05 Fair 
Tex J. N. Mayes....100 50.. 50.. 90. 11 3.75 75 Fair 
Utah M. A. Gill.. ..100 80..120.. 90 09 4.00 50 4.00 6( 20..Rapid 
Vt J. E. Crane. 100 100 100 60 5.00 1.20 6.00 1.25 35 Fair 
Va T. C. Asher. 70..100..110 90 1.1¢ 6.0 1.25 30..Fair 
| Va L. N. Gravely 40.. 60 4° 7¢ 15 6 7 f Lf 5. .Slow 
Wash ' L. Cox 100 100 115 ] 11 4.75 7 l ; Slow 
Wast Gy W B Pax *or 100 100 10 J 50 ;“% 7 7 Fa r 
W.Va Tr K. Massie Ri 10 9° I Of 40 
‘ Wis N. F Frances 100. .110 9 RO 15 5 - 4.51 1.13 25..Fair 
Wis } Hassinger 95 110 95 65 5 1.00 Fair 
{ Wis H. F. Wilsor 90.. 9 85 13 11 38. . Rapid 
Wyo 4. D. Browr 99 08 % 75 75 25 tapid 
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To New York State | | Better Service for the 
Beekeepers Buyer of Bee 
Supplies 


Prt tttttttttttttttttttt 

















Some of the most experienced bee- 
keepers tell us (weather at all favor- 
able) to look for one of the largest 
honey crops ever in 1925. 





is one of the principal aims of our 
business. We believe, therefore, 
that our greatest usefulness lies in 
supplying WHAT you need, WHEN 
you need it. 


Your Syracuse supply house is mak- 
ing every preparation to be able to get 
your supplies to you right on the min- 
ute 


Those of you who wish to order your 
supplies early send us your list for quo- 
tation. We can save you some money 
on ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES and AIRCO FOUNDA- 
TION. 


Don’t throw away your old combs. 
We will render them at a nominal 
charge. Write for terms and shipping 
instructions. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1631 West Genesee St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





We are manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of just a little better bee 
supplies, just a little higher grade 
—SECTIONS, Bee Hives and 
Frames—in fact, everything the 
beekeeper needs. 











Write for our free illustrated 
catalog and price list today. 









































| | 
| | 
| AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY  ; 
' Serves You Best pore, wisowat | 
Rsssassssessesesssassscsscssesessssessascs! Raw w ww ewww nnn nnn nn wanna nanan n aaa naaenaann= \ 
HIS is the time of 3}. Early Order | 
ear when we bu 
y y Discounts | 
Honey. Send us sam- 
ples and prices, both Comb EVERYONE, including the bee- 
and Extracted We remit | keeper, is looking for a way to save 
° : ° money—this is one of them. 
the day shipments come In. SECTIONS, SECTION HOLD- 
ERS, SEPARATORS, HOFFMAN | 
= BROOD FRAMES—ALL AT LIB- 
| ERAL DISCOUNTS. Write in for 
--- The.-- quotations on the supplies you need 
for the 1925 season. 
Fred W. Muth Co. | Orders forwarded immediately 
Pearl and Walnut Sts on receipt. Newly manufactured 
Ci . ti Ohi ” stock on hand with more in the 
Incinnatl, 10 process. 
era \\ Charles Mondeng 
We need Beeswax and are }\) 146 Bowten Ave. H. and 
‘ ere) , 159 Cedar Lake Road. 
paying 28c lb. Cincinnati. {\ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 
| 
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9000 COMBS SAVED 


from the melting pot by one of Pennsylvania’s 
most successful beekeepers. 




















‘*J. C. Hutzelman, Glendale, Ohio. Troy, Pa. 
‘‘Dear Sir:—I have used your solution to disinfect five thousand combs and have 
used them for brood combs and extracting purposes, and find them perfectly safe. I have 


taken the worst ones I could find and put them on a healthy colony for testing purposes 
and used them for second brood-nests and failed to see any American foul brood show up 
in them. In fact, I had some of the finest frames of brood I ever saw in the worst dis- 
eased combs after disinfecting. I think it is the real solution of our foul brood problem 
‘*Yours truly (signed) Harry Beaver.’’ 





Save your combs with the Hutzelman Solution. The Hutzelman 

Solution was patented October 14, 1924. This patent protects the bee- 

keeper not only against mixtures of doubtful value for disinfection, 

but also against mixtures containing poisons generally used to de- 

nature alcohol. Fall and winter is the best time to do this work. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


| J. C. HUTZELMAN, M. D., GLENDALE, OHIO 



































-E are e offering a limited number of two- pound packages of first. 

Wi class Italian three-band and leather-colored bees this season and 
urge our custemers to book orders early. 

One two-pound package of bees, $2.50. Queen. untested, young, $1.00. 

Loveitt Honey Co. 92 North 9th Ave. Phoenix, Arizona 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


IN THESE DAYS of facilities for quick service in transportation or 

mail service, distance need prevent no one from depositing funds in a 

strong financial institution like The Savings Deposit Bank Company. 
1.00 opens a 4% Savings Account here. 





wen I ert Golden Carniolan 


QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS = 


CAll our queens are young and prolific. Re 
We have for years been shipping tons of bees to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Now is the time to book orders for next spring. 
Send for our revised price list, and FREE BOOK, entitled ‘‘SUCCESS WITH 


Ba 

ie Bi 
4 PACKAGE BEES.’’ It is interesting and instructive. 

Wy AULT BEE COMPANY, 513_ senso ti Antonio, Texas WA 
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Shake hands with Porter C. Ward | 
of Elkton, Kentucky 


Here are two of his yards. There are more too, for Ward 
produces honey for a big, paying, retail trade. 

He has one eye always open for improvements and was 
one of the earliest and most satisfied users of Wired 
Foundation. Every hive you see here is equipped with it. 



















- gia 2 oP ey, > A. 
al me 











Walton Yard. 


Let him tell you what he thinks of it:---- 


‘*IT have some of the prettiest combs from Wired Foundation I ever saw. 
| It is certainly the top notch in foundation. I have tried it under the same con- | 
ditions with horizontally wired foundation and every comb of the old founda- | 
tion sagged badly but the Wired Foundation made perfect combs. I call it the 
greatest improvement modern beekeeping has had in many years.’’ 





When you plan your foundation buying--- 


consider what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Wired—Plain—Surplus 


Sold by\dealers everywhere- -- Write for name of nearest dealer. 
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EDITORIAL 


‘OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 
culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don't 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 








SO many papers were sent to the Sev- 
enth International Apicultural Congress 
that it was 
Report of Seventh not _ possible 
International to have them 
Apicultural all read at the 
Congress. meeting. How- 
ever, these pa 
pers are all to appear in the forthcoming 
report of this Congress. Mr. C. Vaillan 
court writes that the report will proba 
bly contain over 400 pages. It is to be 
published in both French and English, 
and will be furnished free to members 
of the International Congress. This re 
port alone should be worth several times 
the amount of the membership fee. We 
understand from Mr. Vaillancourt that 
those who are not members of the Inter- 
national Apicultural Congress can secure 
this report for $2.00 per copy. The Con- 
necticut Beekeepers’ Association is al 
ready negotiating for 150 copies to sup 
ply the members of that association. No 
doubt other state associations will do 
likewise, thus placing the proceedings of 
the Seventh International Apicultural 
Congress in the hands of thousands of 
beekeepers who were not able to attend 
the meeting at Quebee in September. 
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DURING recent years hundreds of local 
beekeepers’ associations have been or- 
ganized. In many 





‘= Value of Local cases these are 
~~ Associations. county associa- 
tions, while in 


some cases two or three counties are 
combined. In many eases a beekeeping 
region overlaps portions of several coun 


ties so that an association covering the 
particular beekeeping locality can not 
well be confined to county boundary 
lines. While some of these associations 
contain only a few members, the work 
that can be accomplished even by the 
smallest county association is, in many 
cases, extremely important. 

In the matter of disease control, some 
of these county associations are doing 
excellent work. In fact, many county 
associations have set for their goal the 
complete elimination of American foul 
brood from their county within a few 
years. The way the work has started off 
in some eases, this will no doubt be ae 
complished. 
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THE American Honey Producers’ League 
is working out a plan for federal activity 
in the control of 
Elimination American fou] 
of American brood which has 
== Foul Brood. for its object the 
complete elimina 
tion of this disease from the honey-pro 
ducing areas of the United States as well 
as protection against future infection. 
If an appropriation for this purpose is 
secured, it is proposed to begin work in 
a few states at a time in those areas 
where large amounts of honey are pro 
duced and but little consumed. This 
would mean that the work would begin 
in some of the western states, probably 
in the Rocky Mountain region. As the 
disease is eradicated from these states 
the work would be earried to other states 
until it is finally eliminated from all the 
larger producing areas. 

Heretofore all inspection work has 
been done by the various states. The fed- 
eral government has been content to en- 
courage the state in this work without at- 
tempting to do any inspection whatever. 
This is in accordance with the basie prin 
ciples of government in this country by 
which the states are permitted to carry 
out their own work to a large extent. 
According to information received at this 
office from the Secretary of the League, 
this question will be discussed in the De 
ecember issue of The League Bulletin 
which is published monthly at Madison, 
Wis. 
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ONE encouraging feature of the honey 
market is the growing tendency toward 
uniformity in 
Uniform Prices prices’ through- 
= for Honey. out the country. 
While a_ study 
of our market pages still reveals some 
difference in prices in different localities, 
these are largely explained by the vary 
ing freight rates to consuming centers or 
by the quality of honey produced in the 
locality. Unfortunately these variations 
are not shown in the tabulation of mar 
ket reports, but those who are acquainted 
with the various localities represented 
will readily see the reason for the differ 
ences in price. For instance, in the buck- 
wheat region of New York and Pennsyl 
vania, both comb honey and extracted 
honey are quoted lower than in localities 
where clover honey is produced. In any 
region where amber and dark honey is 
produced the price, of course, is lower 
than in regions where white honey is 
produced. In the far west, where honey 
must be shipped a long distance, the 
price is usually enough lower to cover 
freight charges to the larger consuming 
centers. 


While there is apparently a gradual 
equalization of prices taking place, there 
are still entirely too many instances of 
honey being sold below the market price. 
In one large city, extracted honey in five- 
pound pails was recently advertised by a 
chain store at 75 cents per pail. The bee- 
keeper who produced this honey must 
have sold it for less than he could have 
secured by selling it in 60-lb. cans in one 
large lot. In many instances *that have 
come to the Editor’s attention, comb 
honey has been sold in single ease lots 
to grocers for less than the price then 
being paid by large buyers in carload 
lots. If these producers add the expense 
of selling in single-case lots, their loss 
in selling at such prices must be consid- 
erable. But worst of all are the hundreds 
of eases where beekeepers have sold di- 
rect to consumers a few pounds at a time, 
at prices near those being paid by deal- 
ers in ecarload lots. 

In many eases beekeepers count only 
their expenses connected with selling 
honey, failing to count their time. This 
is not only unfair to the beekeeper who 
does this service for nothing, but it tends 
to prevent others from marketing honey 
by making it unprofitable. No doubt in 
most of these cases the producer does 
not take a bee journal and is therefore 
not posted as to prices. Local beekeepers’ 
associations can do much in preventing 
such a condition by giving out informa- 
tion in regard to honey prices or by pur- 
chasing honev offered below the market 
price, and selling it at the higher price. 


BEE CULTURE 
A WRITER for the Irish Bee Journal 
puts forth, in the October issue, a theory 
of wintering en 
Brood Rearing tirely opposed to 
< in Winter. the well  estab- 
lished belief in 
this country in regard to the behavior of 
bees in winter. His theory is that spring 
dwindling, or a failure to winter, is 
brought about because the colony is not 
strong enough to rear brood during the 
winter and reasons that a larger cluster 
will enable a colony to rear brood. 
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The advantages of a large cluster for 
winter are well recognized in this coun- 
try, but it is also well known that other 
things being equal, colonies having a 
large cluster are less inclined to rear 
brood during the winter than colonies 
having small clusters. When wintering 
normally, there is a smaller proportion 
of bees active in the larger clusters 
than in the smaller ones, and the tem- 
perature within the smaller cluster, av 
erages higher than the temperature 
within the large cluster. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand why this is true when 
it is remembered that the radiating sur 
face of a larger cluster is less, in propor 
tion to the number of bees, than in a 
smaller cluster. This is merely an appli 
cation of the mathematical rule that the 
volume of a sphere increases as the eube 
of the diameter while the surface in 
creases as the square of the diameter. In 
other words, if the diameter of one elus 
ter is double that of another, the larger 
cluster contains eight times as many bees 
as the smaller one, but only four times 
as much radiating surface on the out- 
side of the sphere, assuming that both 
clusters are equally compact. The smaller 
cluster must generate more heat in pro- 
portion to the number of bees present be- 
cause proportionately more heat is lost 
on account of its relatively greater radi- 
ating surface. This, in turn, results in 
bees being. worn out earlier in late win- 
ter or spring if exposed to very low tem- 
peratures. In such colonies brood-rearing 
usually is begun early while in the larger 
clusters brood-rearing is usually post 
poned until it can be safely earried on as 
spring approaches. Since brood-rearing 
wears bees out rapidly, it often happens 
that the old bees die off faster in the 
spring than young bees are reared. Bee 
keepers eall this spring dwindling. 


The northern winter is considerably 
longer than the natural span of life of 
the worker bees when active. To sur- 
vive the winter, the individual bees 
either must live longer than the normal 
span of life when active or the colony 
must rear brood to replace those which 
die from age. Fortunately for the bee 
keeper the bees use the former method 
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when in normal condition. By remain 
ing quiet they are able to pass the long 
winter without materially aging if con 
ditions are favorable and thus avoid the 
rearing of brood which would danger 
ously weaken the vitality of the bees and 
at the same time require a large amount 
of food to rear several generations of 
young during the winter. 

In the North bees that are wintering 
well are often able to postpone brood- 
rearing until March and when wintered 
in cellars, even until the first of April or 
later. In the South, of course, the brood- 
less period is much shorter. Perhaps the 
writer mentioned above had in mind con- 
ditions similar to those in some of our 
southern states, but even there winter 
brood-rearing is by no means always de 
sirable. 
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BEEKEEPERS are in the habit of say- 
ing that worker bees live six weeks dur 


ing the active 

fA The Quiescence season and six 
of Winter. months in win- 

ter when they 
are quiet. There is considerable evi 
dence indicating that worker bees live 
longer in the active season when nectar 
is abundant than they do when they are 
compelled to search longer to secure a 
load. Colonies are often depleted rap 
idly when there is just enough nectar to 
tempt the bees out so that they spend 
most of their energy in searching, while 
during a heavy honey flow, when a load 
of nectar is easily secured, they wear 
themselves out less rapidly. During a 
dearth of nectar, even in the summer, 
they remain relatively quiet and as a 
result live much longer than six weeks. 
The greatest degree of quiescence oc 
eurs during the fall amd early winter. If 
bees could remain as quiet during the en- 
tire winter as they usually are in No 
vember and early December in the 
North, they would no doubt live much 
longer than six months. If this degree 
of quiescence could be maintained 
throughout the winter, the bees would 
come out in the spring capable of doing 
nearly as much work as though they had 
been born at that time. While they do 
not hibernate, they do, under most favor- 
able conditions, remain so quiet that they 
do not age materially during the winter, 
thus retaining their vigor until spring 
when it is so much needed in the spring 
activity. The ability to prolong their 
lives to four or five times the normal 
span of life is a remarkable characteris- 
tic of the honeybee. To live long they 
must live slowly and to winter well in 
the North they must live long. The in 
stinct to conserve their energy outside 
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the active season is therefore deeply 
seated in the honeybee and the quies 
cence of winter is not easily disturbed. 
In the North where bees are confined 
to their hives for long periods during 
winter there are two factors which com 
pel them to expend their energy. These 
are the generation of heat by muscular 
activity to keep the cluster warm and 
the irritation from the retention of feces 


resulting from indigestible matter in 
their food. Fortunate is the colony, 


therefore, which is so well protected on 
its summer stand that it is compelled to 
generate but little heat to keep up the 
temperature within the cluster or that is 
in a good bee cellar where the genera- 
tion of heat is reduced to a minimum. 
Of these two disturbing factors, how- 
ever, the latter is often much more de- 
structive. In other words, it is often 
easier for the colony to survive the win 
ter without winter protection other than 
the summer hive if provided with the 
best of stores, than it is to survive the 
winter in a well-packed hive or in a 
good bee cellar, but having inferior win- 
ter stores. Doubly fortunate, therefore, 
is the colony which is not only protected 
for winter, but which also is supplied 
with sound stores or lacking this has op 
portunity for a cleansing flight every 
two or three weeks during the winter. 

In the South, where bees fly freely, 
there are also two factors which con- 
sume the vitality of the bees; the gen- 
eration of heat during cold spells and 
the useless flight over barren fields when 
the weather is warm. As a rule, too fre- 
quent winter flights are not so destruct- 
ive to the vitality of the bees as the ac- 
tivity within the cluster resulting from 
poor food plus confinement to the hive 
without cleansing flights as in the North. 
Winter flights are especially destructive 
to their vitality if the bees are tempted 
by the presence of a little pollen and 
nectar to spend their energy in search 
ing for food. The northern beekeeper 
has at least a slight advantage in win- 
tering, inasmuch as he is able to control 
both of these disturbing factors, while 
the southern beekeeper can not well pre 
vent excessive winter flights which some 
times so deplete his colonies that they 
are not able to build up rapidly when 
brood-rearing should begin. Some south 
ern beekeepers have seriously considered 
placing their bees in cellars or cold stor 
age during the winter to avoid such de- 
pletion of colonies but this would re 
quire better winter stores than are usual- 
ly present in the hives if natural stores 
are used. To make such a plan success- 
ful would necessitate feeding sugar syr- 
up for winter stores in many southern 
localities. 
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LOCALIZATION OF QUEEN. REARING 


Throughout its 
history in the Unit 
ed States, queen 
rearing has’ been 
undergoing geogra 
phical localization 
to a degree prob 
ably little appreciated by the ordinary 
observer. Such a trend appears to be 
inevitable when it is borne in mind that 
commercial queen-re: iring did not have 
an independent origin but was practiced 
first as a sideline by honey producers. 
Beenause of this fact the chanees were 
against queen-rearing becoming centered 
permanently in the loealities in which it 
originated, since the natural conditions 
making for optimum honey crops, and 
consequently for extensive commercial 
honey production, are not those best 
adapted to commercial queen-rearing. 

The introduction of the Italian bee in 
1860 marks the beginning of commercial 
queen-rearing in the United States. At 
that time the great desire for this new 
race afforded everyone with even a sin 
gle colony of Italian bees ample oppor 
tunity to dispose of all queens he might 
choose to rear. The possibilities of 
queen-breeding as a separate means of 
livelihood, or the ultimate size which the 
industry would attain, were probably lit 
tle suspected by the pioneer 
breeders. 


queen 


In order to trace the changes in the 
geographical distribution of queen 
breeders, a thorough search has been 
made through American beekeeping pe 
riodicals for queen-breeders’ advertise 
ments. Only those advertisements offer 
ing queens reared during the same year 
have been used in this study. In any 
ease where it appeared that a queen- 
breeder was advertising under several 
names, his name was counted but onee. 
Package-bee producers have not been in 
cluded unless they specifically offered for 
sale queens not put up with package 
bees. From lists thus obtained, data for 
each state have been compiled. 

To interpret these data, use has been 
made of statisties given by Dr. S. A. 
Jones as to the time elapsing between 
fall and spring neetar flows and as to 
the period of confinement to the hive 
without flight in winter. This informa 
tion appears in the United States De 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 685, 
entitled ‘* Honeybees and Honev Produe 
tion in the United States.’’ Data as to 
the average vield per colony over the 
period 1913 to 1923 have been computed 
from reports of annual honey production 
taken from semi-monthly reports” on 
honey published by the Bureau of Agri 


By W. J. Nolan 


Associate ian Bureau of Entomology, U.S Although it is real 
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Shifting of the Geographical Distribu- 
tion of this Industry aa 


this Shifting 


eultural Economics. 


ized that the num 
ber of queen-breed- 
ers in any state may 
not bear a direct re 
lationship to the 
number of queens reared for sale within 
that state, yet the number of queen-breed 
ers advertising in any given locality over 
a period of years as compared with the 
number of queen-breeders advertising in 
any other locality over the same period 
of years, gives a good index as to the 
relative importanee of queen-rearing in 
these regions. Other things being equal, 
queen-breeders tend to become more nu- 
merous and permanent in those localities 
possessing the greatest natural advan- 
tages for queen-rearing. 


Most Queens Reared in the North in 
Early Days. 

Since most of the commercial honey 
producers in the early days lived in the 
North, and sinee the South was the seene 
of a long war, it occasions little surprise 
to learn that during the deeade 1861 to 
1870 the seven northern states, Ohio, 
New York, Illinois, Lowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan and Vermont, furnished three 
fourths of the list of queen-breeders. Of 
these, Ohio, then the home of Lang- 
stroth, furnished the most, 21.7 per cent; 
New York was second with 13 per ce-.t. 
The entire list, containing 23 names, 
comes from 12 states. 


The next decade, 1871 to 1880, saw 
nearly the same distribution. During this 
period queen-rearing was spreading to 
west and south, and Indiana, Missouri 
and Tennessee appear among the nine 
states furnishing 75 per cent of the ad- 
vertising queen-breeders, while Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont had dropped from 
this group. Ohio still retained the lead, 
but instead of furnishing 21.7 per cent, 
furnished only 17.6 per cent. Illinois 
was second with 10.8 per cent, and Penn- 
syilvania third with almost 10 per cent. 
Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Tennessee 
and New York furnished 54 per cent. The 
addition of Michigan, Indiana, Missouri 
and Towa accounts for 75 per cent of the 
advertising queen-breeders in this pe 
riod. Twenty-eight states furnished the 
entire list of 221 names. 


the Causes of 


The Heyday of Queen-rearing in the 
United States. 

The following decade, 1881 to 1890, 
saw a wonderful stimulus given to the 
industry. It might almost be termed the 
heyday of queen-rearing in the United 
States beeause, coupled with the enthu 
siasm sometimes attendant upon any new 
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industry, there came increased excite 
ment in obtaining new races, such as 
Cyprians, Banats, Caucasians, Carniolans 
and Holy Lands. It seems as though 
every amateur beekeeper must have of 
fered queens for sale at this time. Thirty 
six states were represented, and furnish 
ed 408 names. Thirteen states presented 
75 per cent of the total. Ohio still re 
tained its lead, but furnished only 13.48 
per cent. Nearly one-fourth of the 
queen-breeders were still to be found in 
northern states, since New York and 
Ohio furnished 23.77 per cent. In faet, 
the total for the North becomes 51 per 
cent by ineluding Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, the next 
states in order on the list. The remain 
der of the states among the 13 furnishing 
three-fourths of the total are Missouri, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Texas, Tennessee, Mas 
sachusetts and Georgia, in the order 
named. A noteworthy feature is the in 
crease in southern states. 

The decade from: 1891 to 1900, inelu 
sive, proved a period of retrenchment 
in queen-rearing as well as in honey pro 
duction. The decrease is apparent only 
in the number of queen-breeders repre 
sented and not in the number of states, 
since the 232 names are distributed 
among 35 states and the District of Co 
lumbia. Sixteen states contributed three 
fourths of the names. As Texas dis 
placed Ohio, a northern state vielded the 
lead for the first time to a state with 
warmer climate. Texas furnished 9.9 
per cent, and Ohio and IIinois each 7.76 
per cent, making 25.4 per cent in all. The 
addition of Pennsylvania, Tennessee, In 
diana, New York, Missouri and Florida 
brings the list up to 53 per cent. To 
make 75 per cent, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Kansas, Georgia 
and Arkansas must be added. 


The latter half of the following dee 
ade, 1901 to 1910, was marked bv the 
passage of the Federal Food and Drugs 


Act. As a eonsequenee of its effect on 
the sale of extracted honey, the produe 
tion of honey inereased throughout the 


country as a whole because extracted 
honey ean be produced profitably in cer 
tain regions where conditions are unsuit 
able for tl 
Ultimately the queen bee business was 
bound to benefit also. Even in the dee 
ade under discussion some slight result 


is noticeable. Sixteen states 


roduction of comb honev 


again fur 
nished three-fourths of the names Texas 
retained its lead with a pereentage near 


} 


vy identiesl with that of the previous 


leeade. in other words 10.1 per cent as 
against 9.9 ner eent. Instead of Texas, 
Ohio and Mlinois producing 25 per cent, 
however the ranking states bheeame 


Texas, New York and Pennsylvania. 
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Ohio and Illinois, together with Indiana, 
Missouri and California complete a list 
of states producing 52 per cent. The eight 
states just named, together with Michi 
gan, Lowa, Massachusetts, Alabama, Ten 
North Carolina, Florida and 
Georgia furnished 75 per ¢ent. This dee 
ade marks the first appearance of Cali 
fornia in such a grouping. The influx of 
southern states is especially noticeable, 
among the being Alabama. 
The total number of queen-breeders was 
267 from 41 states and the District of 
Columbia. 
A Second Boom Period in Queen-rearing. 
The next decade, 1911 to 1920, saw 
great development in the queen-rearing 
industry. The number of queen-breeders, 
$10, equalled that attained during the 
boom period of 1881 to 1890. Honey pro 
duetion inereased not only on aeeount of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act, but 
also because of the demand for honey to 
meet the sugar shortage 
the World War. These factors in them 
selves would have stimulated the queen 
rearing industry. In the latter part of 
the deeade the package bee 
however, far outgrew 


nessee, 


newcomers 


brought on by 


business, 
previous propor 
tions, thereby causing a mueh inereased 
States with warmer 
climates and warmer seasons seized the 
opportunity of wresting the queen-rear 


demand for queens. 


ing supremacy from northern states, in 
asmuch as they were better adapted to 
meet the greatly inereased call for both 
bees and queens. Thus California and 
Texas together furnished 23.66 per cent, 
Alabama, New York, Pennsylvania, Illi 
nois and Ohio furnished enough to bring 
the list to 51.22 per cent. 


Counting in 
Michigan, Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Florida and North Carolina, 
making 14 states in all, brings the total 
to 72.93 per cent. All of these states, 
except Arkansas and Louisiana, were in 
eluded in the minimum number of states 
which furnished three-fourths in the pre 
ceeding deeade. Arkansas and Louisiana 
had formerly appeared in such a group 
ing. The total number of states was 43, 
and the Distriet of Columbia was also 
represented, 

The first three vears of the present dee 
nde, 1921 to 1923, seem to indienate that 
this period will Surpass “any former he 
eause, even in these three years the ad 
vertisements fron queen- breeders al 
ready number 336, equal to more than 80 
number of 
queen-breeders advertising In any pre 


per cent of the maximum 


vious deenck They come from 38 states, 
of which 12 furnish 75 per cent The 
most remarkable inerenss in this period 


is that of Alabama which has taken awav 
second place fron 


\labama 


Texas. California and 


together furnished 29.46 per 
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cent, the addition of Texas, Georgia and 
Louisiana making 51.49 per cent. New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Mississippi, Penn- 
sylvania, Missouri and North Carolina 
ranked next in the order named. 

In the first decade 12 states, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, Tennessee, Vermont and Wis- 
consin furnished all the advertising 
queen-breeders, or 100 per cent. In the 
next decade, 1871 to 1880, this same 
group furnished only 63.8 per cent; in 
the following decade, 56.62 per cent; 
from 1891 to 1900, 43.53 per cent; from 
1901 to 1910, 34.58 per cent; from 1911 
to 1920, 30.24 per cent; and from 1921 to 
1923, 20.83 per cent. No other northern 
states, except Pennsylvania and Indiana, 
have appeared in any decade in the mini- 
mum number furnishing 50 per cent. On 
the other hand, the five leading states 
at the present time do not appear at all 
in the list for 1861 to 1870. In the next 
deeade they furnished 6.85 per cent; in 
the one following, 11.27 per cent; from 
1891 to 1900, 18.1 per cent; from 1901 to 
1910, 20.97 per cent; from 1911 to 1920, 
34.15 per cent; and finally from 1921 to 
1923, 51.49 per cent. 

The Shift to States Having Longer 

Seasons. 

From the foregoing it is at once ap 
parent that the queen-rearing industry 
has been tending to shift from states 
with shorter seasons to those with longer 
seasons. Thys each of the five states 
which furnished 51.49 per cent of the 
names in the period from 1921 to 1923 
has a long season. Of the 12 states 
which in the same period furnished 75 
per cent, only four, New York, Michigan, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania have relatively 
short seasons. Of these, just three were 
among the seven states furnishing three 
fourths in the first decade, Ohio and New 
York topping the entire list at that time. 
Each of the five states furnishing one 
half of the advertising queen-breeders at 
the present time is a state with an un 
usually short period of confinement to 
the hive without flight in winter, and 
each also has a period between fall and 
spring honey flows which is shorter than 
the average for the entire country. These 
factors are especially striking when com 
pared with similar data for the leading 
states of the first decade. Furthermore, 
with the exception of California, each of 
the first five states leading in the present 
period has an average colony yield far 
ther below the average for the entire 
country than has any of the northern 
states appearing among the 12 states fur 
nishing 75 per cent of the names. 

Influence of Package-bee Industry. 

The entire basis for the present geo- 
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graphical localization of the queen-rear- 
ing industry is primarily economic, and 
only secondarily climatic, because excel 
lent queens may be reared in any state at 
some time of the year. It must be borne 
in mind that the output of queen-rearing 
apiaries is mainly disposed of through 
two different avenues, (1) direct to the 
honey producer, and (2) to the package 
bee shipper. Since the advent of im 
proved transportation of queen bees by 
mail, the location of the queen-breeder 
makes little difference compared with its 
importanee in the first deeade. On the 
other hand, queens shipped with package 
bees should not be transported for any 
great distance before being placed in the 
packages. Consequently there is a ten 
deney for queen-rearing apiaries to be 
conducted in connection with the pack 
age-bee business or in location 
nearby. Such queen-rearing apiaries are 
in a position to dispose of their product 
in both of the ways mentioned above. 
The faetors, then, which are most ad 
vantageous to the queen-breeder of today 
are those which are most advantageous 
to the package-bee business. These are 

1) length of active season, (2) presence 
of natural conditions tending to mini 
mize amount of feeding, and (3) pres 
ence of conditions making more profit 
able the production of package-bees than 
that of honey. 

Since the penetration of the honeybee 
into all states of the Union, nectar is be 
ing carried into hives somewhere in the 
country in practically every month. This 
means that there is a potential demand 
for queens extending almost throughout 
the entire vear. Consequently, other 
things being equal, the queen-breeder en 
joying the longest seasons should win out 
against his competitors. For the package 
bee business this is even more important 
beeause the spring-time trade is exceed 
ingly great. The supremacy of states 
with longer seasons only became appar 
ent as the package-bee business develop 
ed. Furthermore those regions are most 
favorable which provide just enough 
honey flow throughout the entire season 
to avoid expense of feeding and yet not 
too heavy to interfere with queen-rearing 
operations. This is true of the package 
bee business also because under such con 
ditions bees bring larger returns sold in 
packages than would any honey the same 
bees might gather in that locality if they 
were not sold. These conditions are most 
nearly approximated, of course, in states 
with warmer climates. 

Influence of Character and Extent of 
Honey Flow. 

In every instance each of the five states 
in the group furnishing 50 per cent of 
queen-breeders in 1921-1923 has q period 
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of confinement to the hive during the 
period of quiescence which averages one 
month or less. This means a much longer 
season available for rearing queens than 
is the case in the states in which the in 
dustry first started. In some states 
queen-breeders now promise delivery 
every month in the year. Of the north- 
ern states which at times have ranked 
among the first, Ohio has the shortest 
similar period, and even for this state it 
averages two months. As far as the pe- 
riod between fall and summer nectar 
flows is concerned, in none of the five lead- 
ing states is the average more than five 
months. Of the four northern states ap- 
pearing among the leading twelve, it is 
again Ohio which has the shortest period 
in this respect. Thus it is readily seen 
that the possibility of being compelled 
to feed is much less in the five leading 
states. On the other hand, with the ex- 
ception of California, these same states 
have colony yields farther below the av- 
erage than do any of the northern states 
just mentioned. In fact, three of the 
latter are above the country’s average, 
and the lowest is only 2.7 pounds below. 
Of the 12 states which are the origin of 
75 per cent of the queen-breeders adver 
tising in this deeade, 75 per cent have 
colony yields below the average for the 
country. This can be taken to mean that 
queen-rearing is tending to become most 
concentrated in regions with lower aver 
age colony yields. 

The question arises why California, a 
state above the average in honey produc 
tion, ranks first in the number of queen 
breeders. First of all, the season there 
is favorable. Secondly, California is so 
large that in some localities conditions 
are bound to exist which make queen 
rearing more profitable than honey pro 
duction. This factor, coupled with the 
fact that the other nearest queen-rearing 
centers are hundreds of miles distant 
over a great mountain system, have 
served to render queen-rearing profitable. 
This is all the more the case because a 
heavy local demand for queens exists in 
California, a state which produces an 
nually 10 per cent of the honey crop of 
the United States. Texas is another 
state ranking high in the queen-rearing 
industry partly because of highly spe- 
cialized conditions. Its season is slight 
ly more favorable than that of Alabama, 
but the colony yield is more nearly the 
average for the United States. Texas is 
even situated somewhat less advantage 
ously for disposal of its product to north 
ern regions. On the other hand, its vast 
area, coupled with the fact that many 
regions within the state produce much 
honey, and the fact that it is some dis- 
tance from other queen-rearing centers, 
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give it a good home market. In late 


years, moreover, it has become quite a 

center for package bees. It also has had 

the advantage of an early start. 

Where Queens Will be Reared in the 
Future. 

What further geographical localization 
will develop in the queenrearing industry 
in the present decade, or what the future 
will bring forth, seems to have been in 
dicated to some degree by past develop 
ments. That there will be some shifting 
in the ranking of the states during the 
present decade seems quite evident. As 
a matter of fact the ranking in 1923 is 
somewhat different from that of the 
period 1921-1923 inelusive. In 1923 the 
same five states still claimed over one- 
half of the queen-breeders, but Alabama 
headed the list with 19.14 per cent. Texas 
was second with 11.49 per cent, while 
California had dropped to third place 
with 11 per cent. Georgia came fourth 
with 7.18 per cent, and Louisiana fifth 
with 6.7 per cent. These five states ae 
counted for 55.5 per cent. To account 
for 75 per cent, six more states are nee- 
essary. These are: New York, 4.31 per 
cent; North Carolina, 3.83 per cent; 
Ohio, 3.35 per cent; and any three of the 
four following states: Michigan, Missis 
sippi, Missouri and Tennesee, each with 
2.87 per cent. It is interesting to note 
that in the same vear, 70 per cent of the 
advertising queen-breeders were in Ala 
bama, Texas, California, Louisiana, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Tennessee and Florida, in the 
order named. The number of queen 
breeders represented is 209. 

It may be well to analyze Alabama’s 
chances of retaining supremacy in the 
queen-rearing field as compared with 
other states possessing somewhat similar 
natural conditions. California, of course, 
came to the forefront because of excep 
tional conditions geographically. Ala 
bama, on the other hand, is nearer the 
center of honey production in the United 
States, and if not the center, is near the 
center, of the package-bee business. Ala 
bama’s average colony yield is 17.2 
pounds below that for the entire country. 
Only South Carolina, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Tennessee and West Virginia have 
average colony yields below that of Ala 
bama. In no other respect do statistics 
give any evidence that these states are 
in the same elass with Alabama for 
queen-rearing, possibly excepting Arkan- 
sas. 

As far as length of period of confine 
ment to the hive during winter is con 
cerned, Texas has the same period as 
Alabama, while only Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California have a shorter period. Of 
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these, Florida, New Mexico and Arizona 
have honey crops above the average, and 
hence do not enter much into competition 
with the other states as favorably sit- 
uated for queen-rearing. Florida, fur- 
thermore, has several insect enemies 
which destroy the queens, while New 
Mexico and Arizona are too distant from 
any large centers of local demand for 
queen bees to enable these states to be- 
come dangerous competitors of well-es- 
tablished queen-rearing centers. The 
other states named as possessing a fa- 
vorable period of confinement are al 
ready among the eleven furnishing 75 
per cent. 

As to actual time between honey flows, 
only North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Arizona and 
California have shorter seasons than Ala 
bama, while Oregon has the same aver- 
age. As already stated, Florida, Ari- 
zona, and Oregon seem to be out of the 
running because of their good honey 
crops. California, Georgia, Louisiana 
and Texas, together with Alabama, al- 
ready furnish over half of the advertis 
ing queen-breeders, while North Carolina 
is among the eleven states furnishing 75 
per cent, in the period from 1921 to 1923. 

Arkansas forms the only exception to 
the rule that queen-rearing tends to cen 
ter in regions with a short confinement 
period, a short period between fall and 
summer nectar flows, and a honey erop 
below the average. Other local condi 
tions may enter in here which tend to 
reduce the marketable honey crop, be 
cause the average for that state should 
be higher than it is, considering its flora. 
In certain sections of the state the honey 
is bitter. There are other states just to 
the north of the five leading states with 
conditions somewhat similar in many re- 
spects, but in no ease do they have a 
combination of conditions excelling those 
of the five leading states. Furthermore, 
they have just enough cooler weather to 
keep them from giving serious competi 
tion. 

Even with highly improved methods 
of delivering queen bees from distant 
places, there is a certain amount of de 
lay in filling orders and in shipping which 
is reduced to only a few hours when the 
queen-breeder is near enough to render 
delivery possible within a day. 
quently as long as honey production is 
continued in northern states, there will 
always be a greater or less amount of 
queen-rearing in the North. New York 
and Michigan, for instanee, still remains 
in the list of Queen 
rearing was established in these states 
in the first decade, and has kept its start. 
Being, in addition, good honey producing 
states at some distance from southern 
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leading states. 
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producing centers, they afford a local 
market which has tended to continue the 
industry begun in the early days. That 
New York is enjoying the advantage of 
the early start and a favorable local de- 
mand is shown by a comparison with 
lowa. In the first decade New York 
ranked second, and Iowa fourth. In erop 
yields New York is 12.6 pounds above 
the average and Iowa 13.9 pounds. The 
average length of winter confinement in 
New York is 2.8 months, in Iowa 2.2 
months. In New York the average pe- 
riod between fall and summer nectar 
flows is 7.2 months; in Iowa it is 6.5 
months. In the last two respects Iowa 
has the advantage. On the other hand, 
the time of one of the principal nectar 
flows in New York (buckwheat) is so 
much later than the time of the principal 
honey flow in Iowa (clover) as to give a 
fairlv long season to be devoted to queen- 
rearing in advance of the honey flow. 
Queen-rearing became more firmly in 
trenched in New York state from the 
very beginning. The local demand is in 
tensified by the necessity for always hav- 
ing young queens with which to combat 
European foul brood. Regardless of any 
natural disadvantages, however, a Pratt, 
a Doolittle, or an Alley will pursue his 
chosen work anywhere he wishes. 

The effects of the present-day speciali- 
zation on the queen-rearing industry are 
hard to estimate. Its benefits appear to 
be two-fold. First, it allows the special- 
ist honey producer to obtain queens pr: 
tically when he wishes and in such num 
bers as he requires, thus relieving him 
from the necessity of making special pro 
visions for queen-rearing during a pe 
riod when his time and attention are 
taken up with his crop. Secondly, it per 
mits people to utilize the nectar-resources 
of certain regions profitably where the 
returns from commercial honey produc- 
tion would be too uneertain. 

Few Recent Improvements in Queen- 
rearing. 

In one important respect the later-day 
specialization in the queen-rearing indus 
try appears to have accomplished little, 
and that is in regard to devising new 
methods of manipulation. For the most 
part, commercial queen-breeders of the 
present are pursuing those methods, only 
slightly modified at best, which were de 
vised by Pratt, Doolittle and Alley. Does 
this mean that American queen-rearing 
practices have been developed to a de 
gree of perfection beyond further im 
provement? It is probably more nearly 
the case to say that the demand for 
queens is so large that competition does 
not yet foree the commercial queen 
rearing specialists to, devise new methods 
to continue their business profitably. It 
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must be remembered that queen-rearing 
started in the North, where the adverse 
conditions taxed the ingenuity of a 
Pratt, a Doolittle, and an Alley to devise 
methods which would tend to alleviate 
natural conditions to some extent and en- 
able them to meet the growing demands 
upon the industry. Their endeavors were 
highly successful since their methods 
greatly increased the number of queens 
which could be reared during their rela- 
tively short seasons. Coincidentally with 
the enormous expansions in the honey in- 
dustry in recent years, the center of the 
scene of application of these methods 
had shifted to regions with longer sea 
sons. This in itself enables such a great- 
ly inereased output of queens, without 
the necessity of devising any new 
methods, that a seasonal queen-rearing 
record of over 17,000 queens has already 
been achieved by one queen-rearing es- 
tablishment. As long as the present de- 
mand for queen bees continues, it is 
small wonder that no new methods are 
being worked out. At the present time 
it seems more feasible to the queen- 
breeder to add to his queen-rearing equip 
ment, if he wishes to inerease his out- 
put, rather than to devise new methods 
to inerease the output of the equipment 
he already possesses. 
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The lack of interest in new methods is 
nowhere more apparent than in the 
dearth of articles on the subject in Amer 
ican beekeeping journals of the present 
day. In one of the leading journals as 
many articles were published on this 
topic during the years 1901 to 1906, in 
clusive, as have appeared in all the years 
since then. Just so soon, however, as the 
production of queens under present 
methods becomes so great as to cut se 
riously into the returns of the business, 
just so soon will queen breeders set to 
work once more to devise radical means 
of cutting the cost of production. 

In conclusion it may be stated that, 
leaving aside any exceptional conditions, 
queen-rearing operations are tending to 
become most localized in regions favor 
able for the production of package bees. 
In other words, the queen-rearing indus 
try is becoming localized in those regions 
where, for a longer period of the year 
than elsewhere, both package bees and 
queen bees can be produced more cheaply 
than ean honey. The length of season in 
such regions has so increased the possi 
bilities of output with old methods that 
it has not yet been necessary to devise 
new methods to meet competition. 

Washington, D. C. 
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LARGE SCALE HONEY PRODUCTION 


‘Probably the 
best equipped hon 
ey producing plant 
in the world!’’ 

That verdict from 
a man who himself 
had kept bees and observed beekeeping 
in many parts of the world, was alone 
quite enough to excite the liveliest curi 
osity. 

Where is this plant? When did it 
spring into existence? In what particu- 
lar is its equipment superior? Who op 
erates this mammoth machine, and why 
has it not been brought to the attention 
of the beekeeping fraternity ere this? 

Answering the last query first, Koehnen 
srothers have remained unsung probably 
for the same reason they advanced when 
being prevailed upon to stop work long 
enough to be photographed and to answer 
for publication the other three questions: 
some one might chance to see the write 
up in Gleanings and be inspired personal 
ly to visit the plant, a catastrophe to be 
avoided, as it would interrupt their work 
and throw the entire gigantic organism 
temporarily out of gear. 

But there appeared to be no alterna 
tive. To get the facts about Koehnen 


By Dora Stuart 


How Two Brothers in California Produce 
Large Crops of Honey by Migratory Bee- 
keeping and Broad Gauge Methods 


Brothers, one simply 
must not only visit 
the plant, but one 
must be a working 
visitor as well. Not 
that the hosts re 
quire value received in the form of la 
bor. Far from it. It simply means that 
if one would enjoy for a period the so 
ciety of these two brothers, one must 
get busy and stay busy. That is the cor 
nerstone on which the plant was erected, 
and the principle on which it is operated. 

For be it known by these presents, 
that Koehnen Brothers have beaten the 
bees at their own busy game. They are 
on the job long after those tired little 
people go to sleep for the winter, and are 
right there to tell them {‘ Howdy!’’ when 
the resurrected bees emerge in the 
spring. It is even rumored that the ac 
tivities of these two human dynamos rout 
the bees out before their wont, and in 
self-defense they begin brood-rearing 
two months ahead of the usual time. 
Probably that accounts for the size of 
their nuclei, as Koehnen Brothers term 
the one-thousand one-story colonies scat- 
tered over the five acres that comprise 
the hub of their plant—nuclei so thriv 
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Making bottom-boards from old shade-boards. 
and forms for nailing cases for 5-gallon cans. Californians prefer working out of doors. 


ing that the average beekeeper would eall 


them full-fledged colonies ready for su 
pers. 

But everything grows apace in that 
fertile river country. Even the ‘‘ best 


equipped honey producing plant in the 
world,’’ tucked snugly beneath the 
levee, was itself only a nucleus not so 


very long ago, consisting merely of a 
few box hives brought home on an old 


spring wagon used for peddling fish. For 
at that time Koehnen Brothers were just 
fishermen seining gold in the shape of 
fish-filled nets from the river by night, 
with which to purchase modern equip 
ment to house the treasures their bees 
collected along the river banks by day. 

‘*Yep, worked all day an’ all night, 
too, them boys!’’ declared an old neigh 
bor, with an emphasis that voiced a gen 
eral sentiment in the community that 
the brothers deserve all the good fortune 
that has come their way. 


It was Albert, the elder brother, who 


first became interested in the eare of 
bees and in their commercial possibili 
ties. He, with the help of his younger 














In the building is a power saw for cutting lumber 


brother, Carl, then just a boy in school, 
had built up an apiary of 800 colonies 


when the world war took him overseas. 
It was then that Carl displayed both 
patriotism and heroism. He festooned 


the fish nets where they are still draped, 
on the walls of what is now one of their 
smaller warehouses, and went over the 
top to meet his enemies, the bees, num- 
bering a million strong. They were de- 
feated on their own ground in the very 
first round, and so speedily trained in the 
ways of peace that when Albert returned 
from Franee, all decorated for courage 
in aetion on three important fronts, he 


found what so many ex-service men 
sought in vain—a well-organized in tus 


try just waiting further developments. It 
was especially opportune, as their old 
occupation was closed by a legislative 
act making their own particular bend in 
the river restricted district to fishermen. 

When asked if he had not had a huneh 
that the river would soon be elosed to 
fishing, right about the time he took up 
hees, Carl replied, ‘‘No, not exactly; I 
had a hunch to go into beekeeping right 





Grading honey for carload shipments. 
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about the time the river was closed.’’ 
Which answer reminds one of the little 
girl who had not yet ‘‘memorizeu’’ her 
piece, but who knew it ‘‘by heart.’’ 

So, ‘‘the best equipped honey-produc- 
ing plant in the world’’ did not ‘‘spring’’ 
into existence. It was developed by two 
capable men who, relieved from fishing 
by night, could now devote their entire 
twenty-four hours daily exclusively to 
bees. 

Broad-gauge men require broad-gauge 
objectives. Just as Koehnen Brothers 
had supplied almost entirely the markets 
of San Joaquin Valley with fish, so must 
the markets be stocked with honey, and 





The honey warehouse is 40 x 60 feet The truck 
and the honey is loaded by 


the demand has been so bountifully met 
that the product from their apiaries is 
being consumed in eastern states and 
even in European countries. 
Migratory Beekeeping on a Large Scale. 
Their bees are everywhere, two White 
motor trucks and a trailer annihilating 
such minor matters as distance. If a 
earload of sage honey is required, imme 
diately an apiary of sufficient strength 
to gather that amount is put on wheels 
and transported to Monterey County, 
200 miles or more from home. The same 
is true of orange honey, bees being 
transported across to the orange belt at 
Porterville. Alfalfa fields throughout 
central California know the Koehnen 
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bees, and the star thistle belt of northern 
California accommodates apiaries com 
prising hundreds of colonies. 

The product is trucked from every 
point of the compass to the huge ware 
houses on the home place. A week at 
that plant during the month of October, 
gave one inquisitive visitor a lasting im 
pression of the magnitude commercial 
honey production can attain under a 
management guided by a _ long-range 
vision. 

Three carloads of honey were being 
graded can by can and case by ease by 
an expert grader; the trucks were plying 
between warehouse and station carrying 





is driven to the platform within the building 
means of a hand truck 


the honey to the depot; a larger order of 
comb honey was being graded and deliv 
ered to a eustomer; another large order 
of extracted honey was being liquefied 
and packed in five-pound pails right on 
the premises; besides several small or 
ders delivered direct to buyers; in the 
shadow of a large storehouse and work 
shop, a man was hammering away on 
bottom-boards for beehives when he 
wasn’t busy smearing them with paint, 
the bottom-boards being fashioned from 
disearded shade boards; all these activi 
ties going on simultaneously. One won 
ders when they ate and slept. As a mat 
ter of fact they did very little of either. 
The dinner gong would sound right on 
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the stroke of twelve, and every few mo- 
ments thereafter until from a lurking 
fear that some day they would try the 
patience of their excellent cook too far, 
and so starve outright, all the men, in- 
cluding workmen, honey-grader, custom- 
ers and visitors would be rounded up and 
marshalled into the ranch-house kitchen, 
where each spent the shortest time com- 
patible with satisfying hunger. Then all 
were out and at it again. 


= 








Liquifying tank located out of doors over a 
pit in the ground. Heat is applied below the 


ground. 
All except the woman customer who 
was filling pails. She liked to chat a 


few moments with the only other woman 
on the premises, and thereby hangs a 
most interesting discovery. 

Many Eager Consumers of Honey. 

The work incident to filling the pails 
was to have been conducted in a bee 
tight building, but the space being occu 
pied by truck and trailer during the ear- 
load shipping process, an extracting tent 
was hastily erected near the melter for 
that purpose. At first it was feared that 
robber from the thousand nuelei 
would make the tent uninhabitable, but 
the weather being fine, the bees were 
kept busy in their accustomed pastures. 
Other livestock, however, soon found 
there were free samples of honey on tap. 
Dogs licked the honey off the empty five- 
gallon cans set out to be washed; eats 
lapped it up when accidentally spilled; 
the chickens and cow eagerly drank wa 
ter sweetened with honey washings. Ap 
parently every living thing on the ranch 
had the honey habit. 

But just suppose you had been in the 
place of that woman customer and had 
tarried too long over the teacup? And 
suppose when you returned to the tent 
you had discovered standing in the mid 


bees 
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dle of a pool of honey a large red hog, 
blissfully nosing the stream of amber 
liquid that poured from the opened 
honey-gate of a two-ton settling tank? 
Wouldn’t it, to put it mildly, have sur 
prised you? 

The customer was horrified. She 
screamed and struck at the intruder with 
a hammer, but with firmly-planted feet 
and a contented grunt the animal con 
tinued to ‘‘hog’’ the sweets, until it 
finally oceurred to the outraged cus 
tomer to close the honey-gate and eall 
for reinforcements. Nor was it particu 
larly consoling to listen to the men tell a 
tale about the same red hog who, it 
appeared, had started on its career of 
crime the previous year, with a conse- 
quent loss of a ton of honey. Or, that 
another hog in the sage belt had wasted 
several tons of water-white sage honey 
by being over-curious concerning a cer 
tain faucet. 

Producing Honey by Machinery. 

Now going back to the plant, what is a 
plant anyway? If it is not a series of 
buildings and equipment constructed to 
handle the largest possible volume of 
business with the least- expenditure of 
time, energy and money , then what is it? 
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Five-pound pails filled 
in shipping cartons, 


and ready to be packed 
then carried away on the 
trailer 


Economy of man power depends upon 
machinery humanly intelligent. 
One never sees a Koehnen lift a case of 
honey onto a truck. Their 
platforms are built on a level with the 
truck beds, and a truck wheelbarrow that 
grasps and lifts four cases of honey ag 
gregating 500 pounds at a time, does the 
rest; or turn the handle of an extractor 
Two electrically-driven eight-basket au 
tomatic extracting machines manipulated 
by one man to each machine will do the 
work of six men under the old-fashioned 
methods; or see them disinfecting frames 
in the usual one-hérse manner; a tank in 


almost 


warehouse 
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a specially-built room 16x30 feet, that 
will treat by steam sixteen supers of 
frames, or 1500 frames in the course of a 
ten-hour day, makes the average tank 
look like a toy, and by its use they have 
reduced disease from thirty to ten per 
cent, and that percentage is still on the 
decrease; or, when melting candied hon- 
ey, the walls of an ingeniously-arranged 
cement pit large enough for an oil-stove, 
will support the weight of a tank suf- 
ficiently large to liquify six eases or 
twelve cans of candied honey at one time. 
A hose to fill the tank, a regular dis- 
charge pipe, a thermometer and testing 
rod, are conveniences that put back the 
‘*ardor’’ in the arduous task of melting 
honey. But best of all is the underground 
flame that doesn’t have to be watched— 
one that can be left burning all night if 
necessary, without danger from explo- 
sion. By changing a batch of cans at 
midnight, four batches at the rate of a 
batch every six hours, or 48 cans can be 
melted in one day, or a whole éarload in 
a fortnight. 

The living quarters have, throughout 
the years, taken on the character of the 
cottage system. Each individual con- 
nected with the plant has his private 
bunkhouse, and so it happened that the 
five-pound pail customer found herself 
for one week the sole occupant of the 
main building. 

A tiny closed-in garden at the side of 
one cozy cottage plainly shows that 
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chanee had no part in its being. It was 
deliberately planned. It is the first flow- 
er garden of the first honeymooners pro- 
duced in that honey-producing plant. Al 
bert is the happy groom, while the 
thoughtful look on Carl’s face indicates 
that he will not always be contented to 
‘‘look at happiness through another 
man’s eyes.’’ 

Meanwhile they are going right on 
making the giant plant still more gigan- 








Truck and trailer loaded with honey on way 
to depot. 


tic, installing machinery still more effi 
cient, and planning other developments 
which will make the memory of their old 
strenuous fishing days seem like one lonz 
summer holiday. Perhaps the bees them 
selves have a half-regretful sub-conscious 
memory of those vanished days before 
the sunshine and the nectar and bee life 
itself were organized into a ‘‘plant.’’ 
Chico, Calif. 
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ADVENTURES WITH HONEY 
By Leslie Burr 


Some Facts and Fallacies Regarding a 4), 
Few of the World’s Famous Sources of 
Nectar 


With the possible 
exception of those 
with whom horticul- 
ture in some of its 
branches is a_busi- 
ness, I believe that 
beekeepers, as a class, know more about 
the general plant life than people of any 
other calling. Of course there is a rea 
son for this, as the plants are the source 
of the honey that their bees gather. Then 
too, a good beekeeper is just naturally a 
keen observing sort of a fellow. If he is 
not a good observer, he is not a good bee 
keeper. 

I don’t want to convey the idea that 
apiarists are never in error concerning 
plant life, for it is one of the easiest 
things in the world to get misinformation 
even about well known plants. Take 
sweet clover for an example: twenty-five 
years ago the way the average corn farm 
er in Illinois hated sweet clover was a 
fearful thing to observe. I knew some 
farmers, in the neighborhood of Gard 
ner, Illinois, that used to lie awake nights 


PLANTS 


contemplating what 
would happen when 
sweet clover 
that grew along the 
roadsides invaded 
their cornfields. The 
fact that this same sweet clover had been 
growing along the roadsides for years 
and had not invaded the cornfields meant 
nothing to them. They just knew that 
some day it was going to take the land, 
and beekeepers were responsible for 
spreading the fearful pest. 

As to this charge, that beekeepers 
spread sweet clover, I was always ready 
to admit that I was guilty, and not only 
that, but I took considerable pride in my 
efforts, particularly at a certain mine 
dump at Braceville, Illinois, where I had 
sweet clover growing and where nothing 
else had the courage to take root. In 
fact, some twenty years ago Gleanings 
published an illustration of that mine 
dump. The mine dumps are largely made 
up of soil which, in prehistoric times, 
produced the vegetation that time and 
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nature has turned into what we now eall 
coal. It seemed to me then and still does 
today, that the fact that sweet clover 
was the only thing that seemed able to 
grow on the old prehistoric soil of those 
dumps is a matter of considerable in- 
terest. 
Sagebrush. 

The plant about which there is prob 
ably the most widespread misconception, 
is sage. Dating from the discovery of 
gold in California in ’49, practically 
every author of western stories has men 
tioned ‘‘sagebrush.’’ It makes no dif 
ference whether it is mountain or plain, 


the beautiful girl in the story always 
rides the wild unbroken broneo—or per- 


haps it is a Kentucky thoroughbred— 
through the sagebrush. As a result of 
our western fiction, on my first trip to 
California, as soon as Denver, Colorado, 
had been left behind, I was on the look 
out for sagebrush. 

As I was a stranger to sage, and saw 
that all the vegetation was not the same, 
[I began to make inquiries among the pas- 
sengers as to which was sagebrush. The 
first men I asked said that they supposed 
all the brush was sage, but finally I found 


one passenger who lived in California, 
and he informed me that none of the 
vegetation in view was sage, but that 


he would point the plant out should we 
Well, I asked him the name of 
about every plant we saw from Ogden to 


see any. 


San Francisco, but no sage did we see. 
In fact, my first glimpse of sage was 


after T arrived in the Simi valley, about 


five hundred miles south of San Fran 
cisco. As a matter of fact, many of the 
authors of western stories do not know 


sage when they see it, and I have an 
idea that a good many of those who 


write so glibly about it, never have laid 
eyes on the plant. The fact is, that with 
a large number of people in the West, 
especially those originally from the 
East, sagebrush is a generie term for all 
low-growing vegetation. Everything, 


from manzanita and serub oaks to wild 
alfalfa and buckwheat, they call sage 
brush. 


Another interesting feature of the 
popular misconception of the average 
person coneerning western vegetation is 
that about every other person will point 
out some particular plant they call 
‘‘ehaparral.’’ Now chaparral is from 
the Spanish, and while the term comes 
from ‘‘chaparro,’’ the name of a small 
live oak, ehaparral is used as a generic 
term to deseribe thickets of thorny 
shrubs and brambles. The hair-covered 
leather pants worn by cowboys are gen- 
erally called ‘‘chaps,’’ which is but the 
shortened name for ‘‘chaparejos,’’ as the 
Mexicans call them, a translation of 
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which is ‘‘brush pants,’’ since they are 
worn as a protection from the brush and 
thorns of the chaparral. 


California Wild Buckwheat. 

When I first came to California I sup 
posed that the California wild buckwheat 
was the real buckwheat, the Fagopyrum 
esculentum, gone wild. I questioned a 
number of beekeepers about this plant, 
when they told me about ‘‘ buckwheat 
honey,’’ and they all admitted that I 
was right, that the California wild buck 
wheat is a wild species of the buckwheat 
of the East. After I had been in Cali 
fornia about two months I saw my first 
wild buckwheat, the Hriogonum fasci 
culatum. If a person is far enough way, 
say about a hundred yards, the so-called 
California buckwheat, when in bloom, 
has a resemblance to the true buckwheat. 
But don’t get nearer than a hundred 
yards, as the plant will be seen for what 
it is—a desert weed that is about as near 
kin to buckwheat as is the wild onion. 

Onee, in southern California, when the 
subject of California wild buckwheat 
was being discussed, I described the true 
buckwheat, and told how good buckwheat 
cakes are for breakfast, on a cold winter 
morning. When I finished my deserip 
tion, a young lady who formerly had 
been a high school teacher, looked at me 
and remarked, ‘‘Is that a joke, or is 
there really and truly such a grain with 
such a funny triangular shaped seed, and 
is it really made into flour and used for 
griddle cakes?’ 

The Mangrove. 

I think that of all the plants noted as 
producers of honey, my curiosity con 
cerning the mangrove was whetted keen 
er than with any other. The reasons for 
this were, first, the mangrove had the 
reputation of being the greatest yielder 
of neetar of all the plants on earth, and 
second, at the time I was so desirous of 
seeing it, the trees were growing in pro- 
fusion but a few miles away, yet I was 
unable to reach them. This was during 
the years 1902 and 1903. I was in Pinar 
del Rio Provinee, Cuba, at the time. 
Twice during that winter I tried to reach 
the mangrove by going south from Can 
delaria, but there was too much swamp 
and jungle for a bicycle. 

The mangrove is a tree that grows only 
in the tropics and sub-tropies, in salt 
water swamps along the sea coast, and 
there is a strip of it along the south coast 
of western Cuba. But to reach the south 
coast from the interior of the island, 
even though it is but a few miles, is not 
always an easy matter. 

In the early spring of 1903, however, 
I heard of a certain trail that led to the 


sea. The story was that during the revo 
lution filibusters from Florida landed 
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arms and supplies for the Cuban revolu- 
tionists on the south coast, and that this 
particular trail led through the jungle 
and mangrove swamp to the point where 
the filibusters had brought the supplies. 
A party of three of us made the trip. It 
was just before the spring rains, and 
during the driest time of the year, and 
we were able to get within half a mile 
of the mangroves on bicycles. 

At about half a mile from the man 
groves we reached what is called the 
‘‘savana del mar,’’ which is a strip of 
grass covered swamp, and separates the 
jungle from the mangrove forest. From 
this strip of grass swamp to the coast, 
through the mangroves, was about half a 
mile. Here the trail was a corduroy 
road, with water over it from six inches 
to two feet in depth. This stagnant salt 
water looked and smelled as though it 
was the same water that was standing 
there when Columbus discovered the 
island. And as to mosquitos; we tied 
handkerchiefs about our heads and necks, 
thrust our hands deep in our trousers 
pockets, and yet those mosquitos found 
places to bite. 

At the end of the corduroy road there 
was a small strip of beach about a hun 
dred yards long. A gentle breeze was 
blowing from the Caribbean sea, which 
fanned the back into the 
swamp, so we were able to look about us 
in comfort. 


mosquitos 


Looking back over the route we had 
just traveled, we could see, on both sides 
of the corduroy road, the black man 
grove, about the trunks of which was 
water of about the same depth as that 
over the corduroy road. Protruding above 
the water for a few inches were many 
shoots or sprouts of a blackish color, in 
form and appearance not unlike aspara 
gus tips. The leaves of the trees were 
dark green, with here and there a small 
amount of bloom. 

At the ends of the little strip of beach 
on whieh we stood, began the red man 
grove. This was growing right in the 
ocean; it is the advance guard of the 
black mangrove. The red mangrove is 
a tree that might be said to be without 
beginning or end. When it gets tired of 
being a tree, it merely bends down, en 
ters the mud of the ocean bottom and 
becomes a root. 

We found no bees on the _ blossoms, 
which was not due to the fact that there 
were no bees within flying distance, for 
on our return we found, but a short dis 
tance from the mangroves, a dozen or so 
colonies in native log hives. Those 
colonies at the time were working but 
little, but there was evidence of a recent 
honey flow as freshly built combs pro 
truded from each end of the open logs. 
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The odd thing about the comb was that 
the wax was red—as red as red paint. 

In after years I once worked bees 
where they had access to a small num- 
ber of mangrove trees, and the bees 
worked it. But there was nothing spec- 
tacular about the way they worked on 
the blossoms, nor the amount of honey 
produced. 

Buckwheat and Alfalfa. 

As most people know from experience, 
all bees will sting, and sometimes bees 
will become regular stinging fools. As 
a rule, though, the beekeeper is at fault, 
either in his management or the kind of 
bees he has. But there is one exception 
to this, and that is, when the bees are 
working on buckwheat. When I say 
**buckwheat,’’ that is what I mean, and 
not the desert weed we have here in Cali 
fornia. 

When there is a good honey flow from 
buckwheat in New York State, the honey 
in the hives can be smelled two hundred 
yards away, if the wind is right. The 
bees are on the lookout at about the 
same distance, and those lookouts sting. 
They don’t just buzz around. Not only 
do the bees sting, but they rob just as 
readily as they sting, regardless of a 
honey flow. 

Just why bees should become robbing 
fools when buckwheat is yielding, I do 
not know any more than I know why 
bees will not rob when they are getting 
honey from alfalfa. In Colorado, at a 
time when there was only a light honey 


flow from alfalfa, I once saw a _ hive 
cover with a pound or so of honey on 
it, placed outside the  honey-house. 
Two weeks later the honey was still 


there. Not a bee had touched it. On 
another occasion I saw a super of comb 

y that had been overlooked. It 
stood by the side of the hive from whieh 
it had been taken, for a week, and not 
a drop of honey had been removed, or 
the combs injured in any way. 

Only onee did I ever hear of bees rob- 
when alfalfa was yielding. That 
a Colorado apiary, where several 
supers of comb honey were overlooked 
after having been removed from the 
hives. A week later when the apiarist 
returned to the yard he found that the 
bees, while not touching the honey, had 
robbed the sections of the propolis. 

Eucalyptus. 

The first time I ever saw the word 
eucalyptus in print was in Gleanings, in 
an article by Rambler wherein he de 
scribed the tree. Some years later when 
[ first came to California, I saw plenty 
of the blue and red gum varieties. But 
it was not until T went to San Diego in 
1910 that I really became interested in 
the tree. There I had ideal conditions 


honey 


bing 


was in 
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for studying it. For there in Balboa 
Park, which is some 1400 acres in extent, 
is to be found about every kind of euca- 
lyptus that has been brought to Califor- 
nia. There is also in the San Diego Pub- 
lic Library, but a few blocks from the 
park, a considerable literature on euca- 
lyptus, of which I made frequent use. I 
also had a small apiary on the roof of 
the house where I lived. So there was 
nothing lacking as far as I was con- 
cerned. 

So far as the average person in Cali 
fornia is concerned, there are four kinds 
of eucalyptus; the blue gum, white gum, 
red gum, and all others are just eucalyp- 
tus. The reason for this is that of the 
hundred and forty or more kinds of euca- 
lyptus, only a few have received common 
names, and the average person has no 
time for or interest in scientific botanical 
names. 

The blue gum is the Z. globulus, and is 
the most common variety of the tree in 
California. There are also some eight 
or ten other varieties that are known by 
the common name of ‘‘blue gum.’’ Like- 
wise there are a dozen or so that are 
known as ‘fwhite gum.’’ 

The blue gum, that is the ZF. globulus, 
secretes nectar quite freely, but I do not 
care to recommend the honey. Still, we 
have the example of the people of the 
East having acquired a taste for the 
strong black buckwheat honey. Perhaps 
when enough New Yorkers come to Cali- 
fornia, there may be created a market 
for blue gum honey. 

I did not find the blue gum quite as 
profuse a yielder of nectar as EZ. robusto. 
This variety is quite common in San 
Diego, also in Hawaii. Large numbers 
of them are growing along the streets in 
San Diego. The tree is also known as 
‘*bastard mahogany.’’ As to the honey 
from this tree: if anything, it is worse 
than that from the blue gum. 

There is at least one eucalyptus that 
makes up somewhat for the shortcomings 
of its brothers. This is the honey gum, 
the botanical name of which is EF. mellio- 
dora, if my memory is correct. But the 
tree is worthless, or nearly so, for every- 
thing else but bees. So there is little 


chance of many of these trees being 
planted. From my observation of the 
honey gum, which covered about four 


years, I am of the opinion that there are 
few, if any, blossoms of any kind that 
yield nectar more freely. 

The Hawaiian Algarroba. 

The word algarroba is Spanish, and 
some fifteen or so different species of 
the tree are known. The particular va- 
riety that grows in the Hawaiian Islands 
is quite generally conceded to be of more 
value to the islands than all the other 
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trees growing there. Without the algarr- 
oba the cattle industry, as it now exists, 
would be impossible. It is also the source 
of fuel for the thousands of plantation 
laborers, and it is the honey plant on 
which the bee industry of the territory 
depends. 

Honey production is carried on in Ha- 
waii on a more extensive scale than any- 
where else in the world. For example, 
the Cook Ranch of Molokai, where bees 
are but a side issue, has harvested crops 
of 250,000 pounds of algarroba honey. 

The tree is very similar to the mes- 
quite growing along the Mexican border. 
While the general impression is that it 
is a much larger tree than that which 
grows in Texas, I have seen mesquite 
growing on fertile bottom land, along the 
Rio Grande in Texas, that were as large 
as any of the Hawaiian trees. 

During the seven years I lived in Ha- 
waii, there were two things concerning 
the algarroba there that I tried to settle 
to my own satisfaction. The first was, 
where did the tree come from, and sec- 
ond, is, or is not, the tree an acacia? 

As to what part of the world it came 
from, I first exhausted the Publie Li- 
brary, without much satisfaction. Then 
. began to ask questions of beekeepers 
and others. In almost every instance the 
person with whom I was speaking would 
say, ‘*By the way, have you ever talked 
with Father Valentine about the tree?’’ 

So finally I ealled on the father, and 
asked him what he could tell me abvut 
the algarroba. His reply was, ‘‘There 
is not much to tell.’?’ Then he went on 
and told me what he had been able to 
learn concerning the tree. The seed was 
brought to Honolulu by Father Bachelot 
about a hundred years ago. Father Bache- 
lot planted the seed and later this tree 
was spread over the land by cattle, the 
seed being indigestible. The seed was 
given to Father Bachelot in Paris, and 
eame from the Royal Gardens. The 
Royal Gardens of Paris are not now in 
existence, and there is no record of how 
the algarroba seed got there, or where 
it eame from. The supposition is, how- 
ever, that the seeds were sent to Paris 
by some father in South America. Any- 
way the custodian of the seed in Paris 
considered that the tree would do well in 
Hawaii, and so gave the seed over to 
Father Bachelot when he started for the 
islands. Time has proved a million times, 
by the millions of trees now growing in 
Hawaii, that he was right. 

As to whether the algarroba of Hawaii 
is, or is not, an acacia, I am satisfied 
that if it is not, it is the next thing to 
it. So my two problems still remain un- 
solved. 


Willetts, Calif. 
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‘*When in the 
course of human 
events it becomes 
necessary’’ for bee- 
kepers to take steps 
to protect their in- 
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[This is the season for the winter meetings 
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BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
By €. G. Carr 


Some of the Accomplishments of the The 
New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association 


Bee Disease Control 
Legislation. 

problem of 
securing disease 
control legislation 
was constantly be- 


terests against the of beekeepers’ associations. At these mwveet- fore the members 
ravages of brood ings policies will be outlined and plans for of the association 
disease @ bees. :1 mulated for the betterment of the beekeepi g ; ; he 

iseases of bees, it industry. The benefits from the work of and a constant ef 


immediately be- these associations 
comes evident that 
organized effort is 
essential. This was 
the situation in 


vast amount of good 


climax was reached 
when, after econ 
sultation with J. H. the 
M. Cook and other 
interested persons, 
a call was sent out 
by G. N. Wanser for 
a meeting to be 
held at New York to consider the mat 
ter of legislation intended to control bee 
diseases. 

This meeting was held at 62 Cortlandt 
street on January 4, 1902. Six persons 
were present. A temporary chairman, 
B. F. Onderdonk, Mountain View, and a 
temporary secretary, G. N. Wanser, 
Cranford, were elected. One week later, 
January 11, another meeting was held 
and the permanent organization formed. 
The temporary chairman and secretary 
were elected, also three vice presidents, 
viz, W. W. Case, Baptistown, J. D. 
Craig, New Germantown (Oldwick) and 
H. N. VanDuyn, Boonton. A delegate to 
the annual meeting of the state board of 
agriculture was named. 

The objects of the association as set 
forth in Article II of the constitution 
are ‘‘to advance thé bee industry of our 
state; to protect the interests of our 
members and to plead for the enactment 
of a law to suppress contagious diseases 
among bees.’’ At the third meeting in 
New York City on March 1, 1902, the 
matter of affiliating with the National 
Beekeepers’ Association was discussed, 
and laid over. The question of inecorpor- 
ation was also discussed but no action 
was taken. On October 2, 1902, April 4, 
1903, and January 9, 1904, meetings were 
held but no matters of special significance 
were noted. On September 7, 1905, the 
New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association join- 
ed with the Pennsylvania Beekeepers’ 
Association and the Philadelphia Bee 
keepers’ Association, in a big meet at the 
A. I. Root Company’s apiary at Jenkin 
town. Beginning with January 16, 1907, 
annual meetings the first part of the year 
were inaugurated and have been held an 
nually since. 


aggregate there 


over a period of years. 
Carr sets forth some of the achievements of tial persons in this 
the New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association from 
Rate. its beginning in 1902 
New Jersey and the Mr. Carr has acted as secretary of this asso 
ciation during the past 12 years and has had ing 
much to do with its success. Similar work is 
being done in many other states so that in 
is a vast amount of 
benefit to beekeeping brought about in this ors, spoke on foul 
way. However, probably the greatest need 
of every one of these orgasizations is better 
support by beekeepers. 


accumulate year after fort was made to 
year, so that it is difficult to comprehend the 


influence legislators 


that is accomplished ' 
influen- 


In this article, E. G. and other 


matter. At the Jan- 
uary 16, 1907, meet- 
Charles Stew- 
art, one of the New 
York State inspect- 


to the present time. 


brood in his state; 
—Editor. ] W. W. Case, then 
president of the 
associaiton, spoke 
at the January 19, 1909, meeting on the 
prevalence of foul brood in New Jersey 
and the need of legislation for its control 
and at the field meeting on June 26, 1909, 
Dr. E. F. Phillips told of the spread of 
foul brood in the eastern states and the 
imperative need that New Jersey enact a 
foul brood law. On December 18, 1909, 
at a meeting in Trenton, C. B. Howard, 
Romulus, N. Y., explained the New York 
bee disease control law and the way in 
which its passage was secured. He ad 
vised New Jersey beekeepers to interest 
legislators in the enactment of a similar 
bill. At this time Harold Hornor, who 
was interested in fruit-growing as well 
as in beekeeping, suggested the advisa 
bility of securing the endorsement of the 
State Horticultural Society in the legis- 
lative enactment efforts. Acting on this 
suggestion a committee was named to 
secure this endorsement if possible. At 
each session of the legislature an effort 
was made to have the desired bill for bee 
disease control enacted. The principal 
difficulty seemed to be in getting the law- 
makers seriously to consider the matter. 
After the interest of the State Horti 
cultural Society had been secured, a bill 
was passed by both branches of the legis 
lature but was vetoed by the Governor, 
who gave as his reason, he did not be 
lieve so slight a matter as the possession 
of diseased bees should be considered a 
misdemeanor. Finally on March 28, 1911, 
success crowned the efforts of the coura- 
geous ones who had stuck to the job and 
the bee disease control bill beeame a law 
which has sinee well served its purpose. 
Thus was accomplished one of the objects 
for which the association was formed. 
The prosecution of the bee disease con- 
trol work was, by the bill, put into the 
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hands of the State Entomologist with 
deputies to eare for the field work. 


Charles 8. Sharp served as deputy for 
eight months, followed by the writer, 
who, at this time, is still acting as dep 
uty. The great increase in shipments of 
bees over the country and the spread of 
American foul brood to hitherto clean 
showed the need for safeguards 
against reinfections from this source. Ae 
cordingly, through the efforts of the dep- 
uty bee inspector, a bill was approved on 
March 30, 1915, providing that bees com 
ing into New Jersey on built combs must 
be certificated. 

During the time the greatest efforts 
were being put forth in securing needed 
legislation, the other two objects of the 
association were being advanced. The 
gain in membership was rather slow. 
Educational processes, however, usually 
are slow and it should be remembered 
that much of the suecess which has come 
to the association in later years is due to 
the efforts of those who did pioneer work. 

Field Meetings. 

A field meeting was called for Three 
Bridges on August 20, 1904, but unfavor 
able weather conditions brought this ef 
fort to naught. The first field meeting 
was held at Harold Hornor’s apiary, Mt. 
Holly, on June 26, 1909. From the be 
ginning these meetings proved popular. 
Apparently beekeepers are interested in 
seeing operations in the apiary. It is 
also evident that the social nature of 
these meetings which have some of the 
features of a picnic, proves attractive to 
many. 


areas, 


These field meetings have grown in in 
terest and attendance from one in 1909 
with about 40 persons present, to nine in 
1923 with an attendance of 239. The av 
erage attendance has shown a slight ten 
deney to decrease as the number of meet 
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ings have increased. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the larger number of meetings 
scattered over. the state, render greater 
service than the smaller number. 
Educational Activities. 

Aside from the summer field meetings, 
an annual convention has been held. For 
these meetings the best apicultural talent 
of the East has been secured. Since 1918 
these annual meetings have been held 
during Agricultural Week when all the 
agricultural societies of the state hold 
regular or postponed meetings under the 
auspices of the State Department of Ag 
riculture. Because of this close co-opera 
tion it has been possible for the officers 
of the association to secure from the de 
partment considerable financial assist 
anee in securing speakers from ? dis- 
tance. 

Through the efforts of the State Ento 
mologist, Dr. Thomas J. Headlee and the 
deputy bee inspector, three publications 
for beekeepers of New Jersey have been 
issued by the State Department of Agri 
eulture. In 1915 ‘*‘A Manual of Bee Hus- 
bandry’’ (72 pages) was sent to the en 
tire mailing list of about three thousand 
beekeepers. In 1917 Circular No. 3, ‘‘ Bee 
Disease Control’’ (30 pages) was issued 
in like manner, and in 1922 a revised and 
enlarged edition of ‘‘A Manual of Bee 
Husbandry’’ (91 pages) was issued as 
Cireular No. 53 of the Department of Ag 
riculture. 

In order that information of special 
interest to members of the Association 
might be furnished them periodically, a 
four-page printed pamphlet was first 
sent them Mareh 1, 1922, under the title, 
‘‘Hints for Beekeepers.’’ The title was 
changed to ‘‘New Jersey Bee Culture,’’ 
and three other issues mailed in 1922 and 
five in 1923. This is financed entirely by 
the association. 








Group of beekeepers at one of the 1923 field meetings 
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Many two-day schools for beekeepers 
have been held in various parts of the 
state by the deputy bee inspector. These 
have proved to be very valuable. 

Educational Exhibits. 

During four successive years education 
al exhibits were made by the association 
at the Inter-State Fair at Trenton. These 
have been discontinued, but for the past 
three years a similar but more elaborate 
exhibit has been made at the Armory at 
Trenton in connection with the annual 
farm products show. Through these dis 
plays it has been possible to reach bee- 
keepers with needed information and the 
public with information regarding honey 
and beekeeping. 

Research in Beekeeping Problems. 

The need for work on the problems con 
nected with New Jersey beekeeping 
which could not be carried on simultane 
ously with bee inspection by one person, 
became so great that in 1921 it became 
apparent that someone was needed with 
the proper training who could devote his 
entire time to the work. Two of these 
problems are so closely related to fruit 
growing that it was decided to 
if possible, the endorsement and help of 
the leading fruit growers of the state in 
an effort to secure from the state appro 
priations committee the funds necessary 
for the research work. 

The funds were secured and Ray Hut 
son is now earrying on, under the direc 
tion of the station, studies to determine 
(1) a method whereby damage to bees in 
svrayed orchards may*be avoided; 
the value of bees as pollinators of tree 
fruit and the number needed 
for a given area; (3) the nature of and 
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blossoms 


remedy for an adult bee disease which 
has eaused mueh loss in restricted areas 
in the state, and, (4) testing and breed 


ing improved strains of bees as to dis 
ease resistance and honey production. 
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Membership and Officers. 
The increase in membership has been 
the most rapid since the inauguration of 


field meetings. These, it is believed, 
have been large factors in stimulating 


this growth. At the same time due credit 
should be given to the cumulative effect 
of the work done through the previous 





Headlee (right) 
Harold Hor 
(left). 


State Entomologist Dr. T. J. 
discussing bee research work with 
nor (middle) and Geo. S. Demuth 


years. The maximum number of paid-up 
members was reached at the close of 1922 
when it was 616. A member delinquent 
for dues for one year is dropped from the 


roll. It will be seen that of the three 
thousand odd beekeepers listed in the 
state, six hundred and sixteen are mem 


bers of the association, or one of every 
five, 

On two officers of the association, the 
president and secretary, falls the larger 
part of the work. The president largely 
shapes the policies and the secretary exe- 
eutes them. There is no intention, how 
ever, to belittle in any manner the effi 
cient and valuable work which has been 
done by members holding no official po 
sition, as their work is vital and 
for the eontinued suecess of the as 
sociation. 

Pennington, N. J. 
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Group at beekeepers’ 


field meeting at 


Harold 


Hornor’s apiary 
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FALLING LEAVES 


The Romance and Utility of Autumn Leaves. 
Their Use for Packing Bees 


There. is a peculiar feeling at this. sea 
son, in walking through the forests or 
parks with rustling leaves underfoot so 
sweet and clean while the air is mild 
and bracing. 

[ have often wondered if the pleasure 
of hunting wild game in autumn does not 
consist more in the charm of tramping 
through the fallen leaves than in killing 
wild animals. It was never a pleasure 
for me to kill anything. Well, I will ex- 
cept spiders, when I find they have 
spun a web in front of a hive to trap 
some unsuspecting bee and catch it alive. 
And toads that sit close to the hive en 
tranee with eyes like jewels, tongues of 
lightning and hearts of stone, to gobble 
up every bee that comes near them. 
Snakes, likewise, I have no love for, for 
they, too, swallow their food whole if it 
takes 2 fortnight to do so. Besides there 
is a tradition that one played a mean 
trick on an innocent woman in a garden 
long, long ago. 

Then there are skunks. I don’t ex 
actly like to kill them, but I am _ per 
feetly willing some one else should, for 
they come at night and elaw at the en 
tranees of our hives as though they were 
belated travelers, and when the _ bees 
rush out to see what is the matter, the 
skunks eatch them and eat them, as 
though their lives depended on it, and 
the inch of fat on their ribs was not 
enough to carry them through the win- 
ter. Our state game warden has wisely 
given permission to trap them in _ bee 
yards out of season and one trapper 
bagged eight in two of our yards this 
very week. Let’s see? I was writing 
about the falling leaves. I fear I have 
run off the track. 

Was ever anything more beautiful than 
the falling leaves, red, vellow, orange, 
green and russet? They look as though 
painted by woodland fairies. Was ever 
earpet in parlor or hall more charming 
than the one this old earth spreads for 
herself every autumn? How restful to 
walk through the leaves! How they rus- 
tle! What musie to tired nerves! No one 
is too old to enjoy them. How noiselessly 
they fall from the trees. One, two, three, 
a dozen at a time. Many times have I 
mistaken them for flocks of birds flying 
through the air. And when the wind 
rises they drift into piles or fill hollows 
where we may go in midwinter, remove 


them, find the earth still unfrozen, so 
that we ean fill a flower-pot for the little 
mother, for some choice plant which a 
friend has given her. How clean they 
are! How sweet they smell! Children 
delight to romp and roll and play in 
them. And it is good for them, too, to 
do so. 

Leaves have an interesting history. 
After they have spent their lives in sift 
ing earbon from the air, water from the 
sap and doing other necessary work, they 
drop to earth to protect it from the 
changing temperature of winter. 

They are a good non-conductor of heat, 
indeed one of the best. We may use 
them for banking the house. They are 
fine for bedding the horse or cow. I used 
to lay in a large supply years ago for this 
purpose, but now we buy our milk and no 
longer enjoy the kindly face of a Jersey 
with her wonderful eyes and pail of 
ereamy milk. . 

Leaves are good, too, to pack our hives 
and protect our bees from the piercing 
cold of our northern winters. Indeed, if 
properly prepared there is nothing bet- 
ter. They improve with age. They are 
good this year but better next. They are 
a little stiff when first gathered and do 
not lie down completely and it is bet- 
ter to lay something on them to hold 
them in place. Better still, put them in 
a large burlap sack to lay on top of the 
brood-chamber. The first year they will 
seem rather loose unless pressed down 
firmly, but next year they will crumble 
and hold the heat of the hive in great 
shape. 

There is, of course, a great difference 
in leaves. Some are soft and fluffy, while 
others are coarse and stiff like those from 
the horse ‘chestnut. The soft, small ones 
are the best to pack our hives with; the 
leaves that will hold the most air and 
keep it from circulating, for after all it 
is the air that keeps our bees warm. First 
in value as packing material is cork dust, 
then comes soft pine shavings and next 
well-dried leaves and coarse planer shav 
ings. But many will be so situated that 
they can not get the best and they will 
appreciate the value of leaves. 

When you gather them, do not try to 
handle them in a bushel basket but rake 
them into piles, then prepare a cloth or 
sheet about two yards long and the same 
width and then sew the opposite ends 
over a light stick or pole. Taking one 
end in each hand, throw the sheet over 
a pile of leaves and’ you can scoop two or 
three bushels at a haul. We must work 
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fast in these days of automobiles, tele- 

phones and radio if we would not be 

left behind, and learn to use our time to 

best advantage. J. E. Crane. 
Middlebury, Vt. 


ar aoe 
ARCHITECTURE OF HONEY COMB 


The Construction of the Cell has Excited the 
Wonder of Most Celebrated Mathematicians 





Maurice Maeterlinek in his book, ‘‘ The 
Life of the Bee,’’ reeords the fact that 
Reaumur, early in the eighteenth century, 
suggested the following problem to the 
celebrated Swiss mathematician Koenig: 
‘¢What would be the size of the larger 
angle of the rhombs at the base of the 
bee’s cell, if it were so built that it 
would use the least amount of wax to 
contain a given amount of honey.’’ 


Fug} 
The three rhombs which form the base of the 
cell in the honeycomb. 


The word rhomb is the correct name 
for the three lozenge-shaped figures at 
the base of a cell, as shown in Fig. 1. 
The rhombs are also shown in perspective 
in Fig. 2, which represents a transpar- 
ent cell; the dotted -line representing a 
flat-ended hexagonal prism of the same 
capacity as the cell; the thin lines would 
be invisible if the cell were opaque. The 
angle that Koenig was asked to find the 
size of, is ABC, or ADC, which are 
equal. 

Koenig answered that the angle was 
109°, 26’; this he had found by means of 
the ealeulus, and he said the problem 
would have been insoluble to the an 
cients, as the ealeulus was unknown to 
them. 

Another savant, Maraldi, had meas- 
ured as exactly as possible the angles of 
the rhombs constructed by the bees and 
found that the larger one measured 109°, 
28’. Between these two results there is 
a difference of only 2’, which is an almost 
invisible angle, it is so small. However, 
it was not the bees who had departed 
from the most economical shape; for Pro 
fessor Maclaurin of Edinburgh, in a pa 
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per contributed to the Royal Society in 
1743, showed how it might have been 
solved geometrically by the ancients, 
and found the angle to be 109°, 28’. 16”. 
Colonel I. F. Forbes of the British army 
recently calculated the angle and found 
it to be 109°, 28’, 16.349”. 


D 





























The angle at B or angle ADC, which is its 


equal, is the angle which has greatly interested 
matematicians during the past. 


In Fig. 3 is shown a square-ended hex- 
agonal prism, with one of the rhombs 
ABCD, similar to those of a bee’s cell, 
in position. B is the point at one of the 
corners of the prism, so that the angle 
ABC is 109°, 28’ 16”. A plane is cut 
through this point B, and the line AC, 
up to the point D, which is on the axis 
of the hexagonal prism. We now see 




















Fug. 3 
Pyramid ABCE, cut off the hexagonal prism by 
the rhomb, is equal to pyramid ACDE, which 
is added to the prism but less wax is needed 
for this construction than for a prism with a 
flat base. 
that the pyramid, ABCE, which is cut off 
the hexagonal prism by the rhomb, 
ABCD, is equal to the pyramid, ACDF, 
which is added to the prism. It follows 
therefore, that the bee’s cell holds exact- 
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ly as much honey as if it consisted of a 
hexagonal prism, with a flat end, passing 
through AECF, but with this interesting 
difference, that the bee’s cell has less 
surface than the flat-ended prism, and 
takes the least possible amount of wax 
to hold a given quantity of honey. 

If you shift the point B up or down 
the corner of the prism, the cell formed 
would still contain the same amount of 


Ps ae = 

















hug. de 
A flat base between the cells on the opposite 
sides would not only require more wax to 
build cells holding any given amount of honey, 
but would also be a weaker construction than 
that used by the bees. 


honey, but it would take more wax to 
make it, if the angle ABC is not as stated 
above. 

One would suppose that if the bees 
had built their exactly back to 
back, as shown in Fig. 4, that a flat divi 
sion wall GG, would have divided the 
two cells with the least consumption of 
wax. One naturally thinks that a flat 
division wall must be more economical 
of wax than an indented one such as the 
bees employ, but it is not so. 

The bees have adopted the most eco 
nomical method, and the strongest, be 
cause the base of the cell is greatly 
strengthened by being buttressed by the 
ends of three cell walls on the other side 
of the base. 

Was this construction of the comb cell 
thought out by some female Arehimedes 
among the aneient honey bees, when thev 
drew away from the less organized fami 
lies of Anthophila? Did she rush up to 
the queen shouting ‘‘ Eureka, I have dis 
eovered it’’? The intelligenee of the 
hive is so great, we would like to believe 
that the form of the cell was due to the 
brilliant working of bees’ brains; but 
we reluctantly think it more likely due 
to blind obedience to divine guidance. 

W. B. Wallace. 
Hall, Canterbury, England. 


cells 


Iekham 
es & a" 
BUILDING UP COLONIES IN WINTER 


How Bees are Prepared for February Honey 
Flow in California 


Several years’ experience as a ‘‘ back 
lotter’’ has taught me that along the 
cool, windy coast line of central Califor 
nia, to secure a crop of honey, bees must 
be handled somewhat differently from 
any methods found in the bee books. So 
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far I have not succeeded in seeuring a 
crop of comb honey. The nights are so 
cool that work in a comb honey super 
does not progress and the sections are 
always badly finished. Next spring I ex 
pect to try a heavily packed super, in 
the hope of overcoming the chill of the 
nights. Except in an unusual spring, 
however, a fair crop of extracted or 
chunk honey may be obtained. It does 
not seem difficult, if the colonies are not 
allowed to run down too much, to get 
from 50 to 100 pounds per colony. 

In the first place the crop of bees must 
be raised early, the honey crop coming 
in February, March, April and May. This 
is difficult, for the nights are very cool 
then, and while the sun shines warm 
during the day a good deal of the time, 
the air in the shade is cold; hence many 
bees that are tempted out become chilled 
and never get back to the hive. The mor- 
tality from this cause makes building up 
in the winter very slow. The chill of 
the nights can be overcome, to a great 
extent, by reducing the number of combs 
to what the bees can actually cover, put- 
ting in a division board and then pack 
ing in newspaper at the top and sides. A 
windbreak on the west and north is also 
necessary. 

I do not find the ordinary flat hive 
covers satisfactory. They generally warp 
so that they do not fit closely after the 
first season’s use. Neither is the metal 
roof cover with inner cover good here as 
there is too much propolis in this region. 
The metal roof covers are two and one 
half inches deep, inside measure, so | 
nail a cleat around the hive, 2% inches 
from the top, for the edge of the cover 
to rest on. I like this arrangement bet 
ter than anything I have yet tried, as it 
is windproof, there is no sticking tight 
with propolis nor any killing of bees 
when putting on the covers. 

The queens lay very little during Octo 
ber and November and practically none 
in Deeember, though the bees usually 
continue to fly during these months, so 
that colonies that were strong frequently 
dwindle until, by the time the queen be 
gins to lay in January, they are little 
more than nuclei. 

In January and February we have a 
different problem. During these months 
the flow from the blooming eucalyptus or 
gum trees is very heavy. Ordinarily few 
or none of the hives will be full of bees, 
consequently super work is usually im 
possible. When a few warm days come, 
the bees fill the brood combs with honey, 
placing it, of course, within the cluster, 
thereby checking brood-rearing just at 
the time when most needed. Then, if 
there are young bees emerging and the 
weather is moderate, I separate the brood 
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frames and insert a dry empty comb for 
the benefit of the queen. She generally 
gets a good many eggs in it before the 
workers pre-empt it for honey. This 
spreading of brood, however, can only be 
done when there are sufficient bees not 
only to cover the brood, but the honey 
also. This trick of filling the frames 
with honey interferes considerably with 
the inerease of brood, but outside of the 
insertion of dry comb, which must be 
done with a good deal of discretion, I 
have found no remedy. 

This year I tried, in February, putting 
a super containing four frames of drawn 
comb on one hive that was so filled with 
honey that they did not gain in brood 
nor bees. There were five frames con- 
taining brood, most of them half filled 
with honey, the comb built out as far as 
possible and capped. There were bees 
enough to cover easily twice the amount 
of brood, if everything had not been 
jammed with honey. After the super 
was put on, the brood-chamber and super 
were packed with newspaper. It did 
no good, no honey being placed in it. 
[ am inclined to think that the only real 
solution of the difficulty lies, not in try- 
ing to build up after the honey flow 
starts, but in not allowing the colonies 
to run down. For as the heavy honey 
fiow begins about the time the queen 
starts laying in late December or early 
January, there is little opportunity to 
build up. When a few days of good 
weather come, which is likely to happen 
in January and almost sure to happen 
in February, the colony will fill its brood 
combs almost solid with honey. If the 
colony can be kept strong, this honey in 
stead of choking the brood nest, can be 
put into supers. But to do this the col 
ony must be strong enough when the 
good weather comes to have at least 
seven combs (eight is better) out of the 
ten, filled with brood. Weaker colonies 
will not enter the supers. 

By the first of June the crop, unless 
we have unusually late rains, begins to 
deerease and July sees its finish. This 
year, owing to a shortage of rain last 
winter, the flow began to diminish in 
May. The bees must be kept the rest of 
the year without any honey flow to speak 
of. I aim to have as much of the crop 
sealed as possible early in June, when [ 
remove it, giving a hive body with full 
depth frames. In good years these will 
be fairly well filled with dark honey, 
which is good enough to feed bees. The 
quality of honey for wintering makes 
little difference here, as the bees are sel- 
dom confined for more than a week at a 
time. Unless the pretaution is taken to 
have extra frames to give the bees when 
winter sets in, they are likely to starve 


before spring. 
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Queens here lay, more or less, nearly 
cleven months of the year. December is 
the only month in which one is apt to 
find no brood at all. None of the queens 
seem to last over two years, and most of 
them only one year, the bees superseding 
them in June or July. In requeening, if 
I raise my own queens I do it in June or 
July, during the last of the honey flow. 
If the queens are to be bought, which it 
is necessary to do frequently in order to 
keep pure or nearly pure Italians, it is 
done in September or October. Some of 
the queens will be so worn out that by 
September there will be almost no 
brood in the hives; these are replaced 
with young queens, as the old ones will 
be entirely useless by spring. Queens do 
not mate as soon after emerging as they 
seem to in the East, the average with me 
being seventeen days. Possibly this is 
due to the cool weather. 

Altogether this is no bee paradise, but 
when one has once kept them, it seems 
impossible to stop. Also there is much 
satisfaction in overcoming the difficulties 
of cool weather, wind and early bloom, 
and keeping the family in honey. 

Berkeley, Calif. E. D. Crowl. 
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PACKAGES FOR WINTERING 


Another Advocate of Killing Bees in the Fall 
and Purchasing Packages in the Spring 


I handle from 75 to 80 colonies each 
season. I buy 50 packages every spring, 
then in the fall I take all honey away 
from 50 and pack the remaining 25 to 30, 
since I have winter eases for only that 
many. I estimate that the 40 to 45 pounds 
of honey the colonies consume for winter, 
the expense of packing cases and the 
labor will be ample to purchase again 
in the spring. This saves the winter 
losses, and all work can be done by Sept. 
15 after which there is no more work 
till the package bees arrive, usually about 
May 1. I make as much per colony from 
my packages on an average as I do from 
my wintered-over colonies. Those who 
can not devote all their time to the bees 
will find it profitable to purchase pack- 
ages from the South and save the cost 
of honey, cases, packing and winter loss. 
I have been doing this for the past five 
years, and it works well. L. T. Ueach. 

Orillia, Ont. 


[Under some conditions this plan will, 
no doubt, work out well but it must be 
remembered that the labor of packing 
and unpacking is partially if not wholly 
offset by the labor involved in taking 
away the honey and destroying the bees 
in the fall and by the labor of installing 
the packages in the spring.—Editor. } 
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ITALIAN BEES IN BRAZIL 


How Pure Italian Queens are being Distributed 
by the Department of Agriculture of Brazil 


It was four years ago in November 
that I landed in Rio de Janeiro with my 
20 nuclei of Italian bees which I brought 
from Medina, Ohio. It was pretty cold 
in New York in October for the one 
frame nuclei, but as I started for Hobo 
ken with my bees from Leonard street, 








Arthur J. Schenk examining the first Italian 
queens on their arrival at the government ap- 
iary in Brazil 


the sun was bright and warm. A little 
later I followed my expressman and com- 
ing to the piers of the U. S. Shipping 
Board, I was greatly surprised to find 
the expressman surrounded by bees, 
peaceably flying as if they were having 
a playflight in the springtime. The horses 
stood patiently and quietly and the pub 
lie was glad to see a game like that in 
the streets of Hoboken. I soon discov- 
ered the box the inhabitants of which 
had refused to go to sunny Brazil, and 
closed it. I instrueted the expressman to 
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start at once, leaving the flying bees be- 
hind him and also the danger he prob- 
ably never realized. 

The sun was then shining hot and the 
rising temperature caused great uneasi- 
ness among the bees. I was glad when 
at last I heard the command given to 
loosen the hawsers holding the boat. But 
what a disappointment! At the same 
moment a telegram came and the steamer 
was obliged to stay two more days at 
the pier. 

The kindness of the officers and all 
hands on board made the transportation 
of my bees easy, inasmuch as my wishes 
were met as far as possible. I spent 
most of my time near the bees, feeding 
them sugar tablets laid on the sereen, 
which I always kept moist. I estimated 
that the bees would not have enough 
stores for a journey of six weeks from 
Medina, Ohio, to Porto Alegre, Brazil. 
So I gave them a week’s time in Rio de 
Janeiro permitting them to have a taste 
of the beautiful blossoms in this country, 
but they had become pretty weak by this 
time and could do very little harvesting. 

During my stay in Rio,de Janeiro, I 
made good use of my time by consulting 
the Minister of Agriculture, working out 
a plan to distribute the Italian bees in 
this country in the best manner. The 
commission was given to me to take all 
the bees to Porto Alegre, to the Agricul- 
tural School of that state, of which I was 
a professor, for the purpose of breeding 
a large number of young queens. In th’s 
we were successful, even though we could 
not get all of the 20 queens to Porto 
Alegre alive. One died on the way be 
tween Rio and Porto Alegre and one I 
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Full colonies and nuclei of Italian bees at the 


Department of 


Agriculture of Brazil ready for 


shipment to beekeepers. 
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left in Rio de Janeiro. Some died shortlv 
after our arrival because it was not warm 
enough for them in the much weakened 
one-frame nuclei. According to the eal 
endar, it should be warm here in Novem- 
ber, but quite often the wind is very 








Beekeepers bring virgin queens to the Depart 
ment of Agriculture apiary to be mated with 
Italian drones. 


cold at this time along the Riograndenser 
coast, and I was obliged to leave the bees 
on deck. Wrapping up with paper did not 
help them much. Nevertheless we had 
about half of the 20 queens left for 
breeding purposes, of the leather-colored 
as well as of the yellow. 

In April, 1921, we held the first na 
tional exhibition for beekeeping at the 
Agricultural School in Porto Alegre. At 
this exhibition young, pure bred Italian 
queens were given as premiums. In June 
of the same year I went to Rio de Janeiro, 
taking along six of the young mothers. 
The time had come to establish in Rio de 
Janeiro a central beekeeping station for 
all of Brazil. I was commissioned to or- 
ganize a model apiary at Deodoro, Fed- 
eral District, Brazil. One of the main 
objects of this apiary is the popularizing 
of the Italian race of bees throughout 
the entire territory of Brazil. 

Hundreds of very beautiful queens live 
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today in the bee families of that apiary. 
We have already distributed hundreds of 
them as premiums at the Centenary Ex 
hibition in 1922 and some have been sold 
at low prices. From all parts good re 
ports come in concerning them. 

They are mostly shipped in 3-5 frame 
nuclei (Sehenk and Standard system) or 
in cages by mail. Our mailing cages dif 
fer considerably from the North Ameri 
can cages. We put in 100 to 150 escort 
bees and much more food, and as our 
mail service is good, we receive many 
reports that even after a two weeks’ 
journey hardly a dead bee is found. 











Nuclei used for mating queens in the model 
apiary at the Department of Agriculture, Brazil. 


Il am glad to be able to say to my bee- 
keeper friends in the United States that 
the greatest difficulties in the work of 
introducing the Italian bees into this 
country are now behind us. Inasmuch 
as the Minister of Agriculture is giving 
this matter considerable attention and 
our beekeepers are showing great inter 
est, the future looks bright for beekeep- 
ing in Brazil. Emilio Schenk. 

Taquary, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 














General view of the model apiary at Deodoro, Federal District, Brazil, from which the government 


distributes Italian queens to beekeepers throughout the country 
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COMB HONEY MORE PROFITABLE 


So Says an Extensive Producer of Both Comb 
and Extracted Honey 


[F. W. Lesser is well known among the bee- 
keepers of New York State as one of the most 
successful producers of comb honey in the 
East In spite of the fact that he operates 
eight apiaries largely for comb honey, and 
measures his crop by the ton, he has avoided 
publicity through the bee journals, insisting 
that he is too busy to write articles on bee 
keeping for publication. Recently, however, he 
paid a visit to Medina where the Editors of 
Gleanings were so persistent with questions 
concerning his methods that he finally con 
sented to write answers to a few of these ques 
tions. Following is a group of these replies.— 
Editor. | 

The commercial honey producer must 
have lots of bees when the good years 
come to make much money. My average 
for twenty years has been twenty-five 
partly comb honey. My largest 
crop was forty-five tons. 


tons, 




















F. W. Lesser (left) an extensive comb honey 
producer of New York State, talking bees with 
E. R. Root 

The time to plan for a good year is 
after one or two poor ones. Go slow 
after the extra good years as nature gen 
erally equalizes the seasons. Locations 
must be good to make commercial bee- 
keeping pay. 

Foul brood is a blessing in disguise. It 
is nature’s way of making many hustle 
and keeping out of the sluggard class. It 
helps the big producer by weeding out 
incompetent competitors and it helps the 
small beekeeper by keeping the capital 
ist beekeeper and large companies down 
to a comparatively small number of colo 
nies. There is a definite limit to the 
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number of colonies which can be man 
aged under one head when foul brood is 
present. Foul brood need cause but little 
loss in regions where comb honey ean be 
produced. Many eastern beekeepers 
would make more money with comb hon 
ey than with extracted honey. 

I believe the ten-frame hive has done 
more to discourage the production of 
comb honey than anything else. The 
brood-nest is too large after the honey 
flow begins and after hiving and shaking 
swarms into them. Did not Dr. Miller, 
W. Z. Hutchinson, M. A. Gill and about 
all the early Colorado comb honey men 
use eight-frame hives with much more 
success than can be had with ten-frame 
hives? W. Z. Hutchinson’s teachings on 
comb honey were sound and still hold 
good. F. W. Lesser. 

Fayetteville, N. Y. 
es A as 


BEEKEEPING IN NEW ZEALAND 
A White Clover Region in the Southern Hem- 


isphere where December is Midsummer 


November is the general swarming 
month in New Zealand. In my locality 
swarming usually starts about the mid 
dle of the month. The main honey flow 
starts here usually about the middle of 
November and ceases about the middle 
of January. 3rood rearing ceases here 
in March and does not commence again 
until about the end of July. 

We have in New Zealand a stanuard 
hive, the Langstroth; it is the hive that 
is universally used throughout the Do 
minion. I think all beekeepers will ad 
mit that it is a great advantage for any 
country to have a standard hive and 
frame to greatly simplify beekeeping. I 
think the time is coming and at no dis 
tant date, when the Langstroth hive will 
supersede all other makes, and be the 
world’s standard hive. Out-apiaries are 
much in- vogue in this country. Migra 
tory beekeeping is not practiced in New 
Zealand as the honey flow starts almost 
simultaneously from white clover through 
out the Dominion. 

Most beekeepers here practise annual 
requeening of all colonies. Some do their 
requeneing in the spring, but the major 
ity prefer to requeen after the main 
honey flow. When one is running out 
apiaries, young queens are indispensable. 
The advantages of having young queens 
heading colonies is well known by all 
commercial honey producers. By having 
all colonies headed by young vigorous 
queens of a good Italian strain, there is 
less danger of colonies swarming, queens 
dying of old age during winter, or of 
non-producing colonies. 

New Zealand, John Unsworth. 
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SIFTINGS 





It is surprising how many fads have 
cluttered up bee literature from the time, 
fifty sears ago, when we were advised to 
feed rye meal in the spring to stimulate 
early breeding, to the present when we 
are told to leave bees out in the cold days 
of November for that ‘‘last flight.’’ I 
have been watching the bees during the 
last two falls, for the ‘‘last flight,’’ and 
have been surprised to see how few of 
them appreciated the privilege and really 
flew. 

. x nal 

If we compare the number of bees that 
take wing in that ‘‘last flight,’’ with the 
number that leave the hive in the first 
spring flight we will be surprised, and | 
have about concluded that it does the 
bees that don’t fly more harm to let 
them out, than it benefits those that fly. 


* * * 


The fact seems to be that it is most 
ly old bees that do the flying and 
they usually keep it up after they are 
put in the eellar, or, if the cellar is so 
favorable that they will live through the 
winter, they will disappear in the early 
spring flights. Read Prof. Jager’s article, 
page 696, along these same lines. 

. * . 

The experiments at the University 
Farm at St. Paul, show that more than 
twice the amount of honey was con- 
sumed during the two months of Sep 
tember and October, with the bees out 
of doors, than during the next five and a 
half months’ confinement in the cellar. 
A large consumption of stores at this 
season means activity; activity means a 
loss of vitality with bees and loss of vi 
tality, in turn, results in weak colonies 
in the spring. Weak colonies in the spring, 
of couse, means a light crop of honey. 


* * * 


In years past the burden of articles 
on bees was how to secure large crops of 
honey, and it is a leading theme today, 
but another matter, quite as important, 
seems to be how or where to sell it. It 
would be of great interest to know just 
how much more honey is produced today 
in this country than forty or fifty years 
ago. It must be many, many times as 
much. Some say we must advertise if 
we would sell all that is produced at 
good prices. Leslie Burr says, on page 
699, that what we need is not advertis- 
ing but propaganda. He says, ‘‘The 
principal thing the honey producer needs 
in order to have his honey propaganda 
published in the local press is the will to 











put it across.’’ A better way it seems 
to me is to invite the editor to visit our 
yards and honey-houses when our crop is 
in, and give him our facts and figures, 
then let him do the writing, as was ex 
plained by the Editor of Gleanings in the 
September number. 
= * * 

Right along this line of thought, i. e., 
increasing the demand for honey, is a 
splendid article by O. B. Griffin of Cari- 
bou, Me. His suggestions are excellent. 
I quite agree with him that it is a great 
help to get the children interested in 
eating honey. There is no reason why 
the dealer in honey should not be as 
wise 2s those who deal in tobacco and 
give them a taste now and then. 

* * 7 

Two important articles on honey for 
automobiles appear in November Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture—one by J. A. Green, 
page 708, and one by Allen Latham, page 
713. Mr. Green tells of its good points 
while Mr. Latham writes of its defects 
when used for this purpose. Mr. Green 
says we must adopt ‘‘ business methods’’ 
in introducing it; that it should be sold 
‘‘through regular trade channels,’’ and 
we should do the ‘‘mixing ourselves.’’ It 
should have a ‘‘trade name,’’ and he 
suggests ‘‘Hydromel Anti-Freeze Com 
pound.’’ The solution must be put in 
‘‘regular sized packages,’’ gallon size, I 
presume, and all nicely labeled, the 
strength of the solution or the degree of 
temperature it will stand without freez 
ing being indicated on the label, as well 
as directions for using it. 

+ 


7 * 


Mr. Latham is not so enthusiastic. He 
is an extensive beekeeper and as much 
interested in the sale of honey in a good 
market as any of us. He, too, would be 
glad of an opening where a few million 
pounds of our poorer grades of honey 
could be disposed of. But Mr. Latham 
has a scientific mind and many years of 
scientific training, and he looks at this 
question not as he would like it, but as 
the facts of his experience warrant and 
he is to be congratulated for frankly 
giving his experience, even though it is 
not as he or we might wish. We have 
learned long ago the corrosive power of 
honey and water, and we know that noth 
ing will ruin a tin feeder quicker. We 
also know of the disposition or tendency 
of unripened honey to ferment. Suppose 
some of these honey solutions should 
start to ferment, what would be the re- 
sult when opened? 
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FROM NORTHEAST, WEST AND SOUTH 








In Southern California. _P ° °¢™ 
southern California brings only cooler 
weather and the beginning of the rainy 
season. This is practically the only in- 
dication of the season called winter that 
we have. In our old schoolbooks we were 
taught that the seasons in the tropics 
are the wet and the dry, while those of 
the temperate zones are spring, summer, 


autumn and winter. Since coming to 
southern California we have become 
pretty well convinced that the former 


conditions exist rather than the latter. 
In one loeality or another bees gather 
honey every month in the year. The euea 
lyptus furnishes one source of winter and 
spring honey upon which some of our 
successful beekeepers disagree. Many 
value the eucalyptus very highly. Others 
say that they move their bees out of the 
reach of the eucalyptus as the loss of 
field bees is too severe if they work on 
the eucalyptus during the winter and 
early spring. So we must study and 
know our conditions and surroundings 
and each work our affairs to the best of 
our knowledge. 

I was surprised to hear a man who got 
one of the best crops in the orange dis 
trict this year, make this remark: ‘‘If 
my bees had been as strong as usual, I 
could have made much more honey.’’ 
Even the wisest of us can always see 
where we could have done better. That 
is what spells success and will continue 
to make beekeeping popular with some 
of us. 

Buyers are seeking out all of the small 
lots of honey still in the hands of the 
producers. Only a few have any honey 
on hand, the large majority having dis 
posed of their crop. Prices on strictly 
white orange are firm but the darker 
honey is not so much sought after. While 
IT am on this subject, I cannot refrain 
from again expressing the opinion that 
too little attention is given by the small 
producer to home and nearby markets. If 
southern California is any example, the 
enormous increase in the number of road- 
side stands will provide a wonderful mar 
ket place for honey. Hundreds of thou 
sands of people buy much of their food 
at these stands. Fruits, vegetables, can 
ned goods, bread and butter are among 
the goods earried. In fact, many of them 
are well-stocked grocery Many 
kinds of goods are on display. Autoists 
drive up for gas and while waiting look 
around for something to take home for 
supper or breakfast. What is more ap 
pealing to the sense of vision than an 


stores. 


attractive glass jar filled with a good 
grade of honey. Beekeepers can well 
profit by seeing that each and everyone 
of the stands has honey for sale. Even 
our own state of California that figures 
her exports of honey by the hundreds of 
carloads, can consume many times what 
she now does by fully developing her 
own markets. 

T. O. Andrews, who has served as in 
spector for Riverside County, for the 
past fourteen years, has retired. H. J. 
Warr of Riverside is the new inspector. 
He is a young man with plenty of energy 
and has a large apiary of his own. He 
was deputy inspector for several years 
and we feel will fulfill the duties of 
the office efficiently and to the satisfae- 
tion of the beekeepers of Riverside 
County. 

Showers have fallen over the different 
parts of the state during the past month, 
in some sections amounting to several 
inches. In our immediate locality the 
precipitation has not been sufficient to 
amount to anything for the beekeepers, 

Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 


. . * 


In Northern California.—® 5 Ba 
oppec 


breeding during October and have set- 
tled down for the winter. Reports indi- 
cate that a goodly number of young were 
reared in September and October and also 
that in most localities the intake of fall 
honey was normal. On the whole we ex- 
pect bees to winter well throughout our 
district. 

The executive committee of the Cali- 
fornia State Beekeepers’ Association has 
decided that the annual convention will 
be held in December. The exact date or 
the place have not as yet been announced. 
For October Secretary J. O. Howard, 2209 
Harrison Boulevard, Oakland, reports 
good association progress. A few of the 
things accomplished are: (a) blocking 
four city ordinances against the keeping 
of bees, (b) mailing a periodie bulletin 
to its members, (c) issuing on an aver 
age of one broadeasted lecture by Dr. 
Geo. W. Phillips, per month, (d) selling 
twenty tons of its members’ 
figures ranging from \% to 1 


honev at 


eent more 


than the beekeeper was offered on the 
outside, (e) arranging with publishers so 
that members may receive the leading 


bee journals at reduced rates, and (f) 


keeping the secretary’s office open dur- 
ing business hours, where all members 
are always welcome and where free ad 
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vice, telephone and stationery may be 
had. 

Here is a word of caution to all wax 
renderers. When cheese from the wax 
press, slumgum or wax refuse is dumped 
it should be placed a considerable dis- 
tance from any inflammable material. It 
has been observed on two different ocea 
sions that such refuse has burst into 
flame of its own accord. The two in 
stances that I have knowledge of were 
piles of slumgum that had stood for sev- 
eral months before igniting. Recently I 
had oceasion to examine a pile of wax 
cheeses and found, at a depth of about 
eight to ten inches, a considerable amount 
of heat. We have all heard of the smoke 
nuisance caused by the smouldering of 
sawdust heaps about sawmills. If it is 
not feasible to use such refuse either as 
fuel or fertilizer, it would be an excellent 
plan to seatter it about over some waste 
land. Refuse from a modern wax press 
when the wax rendering has been prop- 
erly done, will not act as a disseminator 
of American foul brood. M. C. Richter. 

Big Sur, Calif. 


+ - 


As I write we are as 
sembling at Thermo 
volis for the fourth annual convention 
of the Wyoming Beekeepers’ 
tion. For the mest part. it will be an 
optimistic bunch. Although spotteé@, our 
honey crop has been good in most loeali- 
ties. The fall weather in Wyoming has 
been very favorable, and, the bees have 
gone into the cellars or packing eases in 
a strong condition. Our only serious un 
favorable condition for next season’s 
crop has been the dry weather through 
the late summer and early fall, which 
has retarded the normal development of 
our young sweet clover. 

The program for our convention is 
threefold: first, education; second, leg 
islation, and third, marketing. For the 
educational program, Prof. R. L. Rich- 
mond, agriculturist of the Colorado Ag 
ricultural College, is the main speaker. 
Another welcome out-of-state speaker is 
A. H. Dunn of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The Platte County Beekepers’ Asso 
ciation, of which F. S. Harter, Wheat 
land, is president, has shipped three ear 
loads of comb honey this season. Platte 
County is the only comb honey district 
in our state, it being produced only in 
small quantities elsewhere. 

‘*“Wyoming Honey’’ week is to be 
held November 16-22, in conjunction with 
the National Honey Week. Beekeepers 
will have honey displays in about half 
of our Wyoming stores during the week. 
Large window streamers will be plastered 
up in all our stores. A special honey 
bulletin has been published by our Uni 


In Wyoming 


Associa 
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versity Extension Service, which will be 
distributed wherever honey is sold. The 
luncheon clubs of the state will co-oper 
ate by having a honey luncheon served 
and by having beekeepers upon their 
speaking programs. The public school 
system is falling into line by making use 
of honey in cooking the main subject of 
study in all domestic science depart 
ments. <A flood of publicity matter goes 
out to every issue of all our Wyoming 
papers for six weeks preceding the week. 
Our slogan for the week is, ‘‘Sweeten 
Wyoming People with Pure Wyoming 
Honey.’’ The program is being arranged 
co-operatively between the Wyoming 
Beekeepers’ Association and the Exten 
sion Service of the University of Wy 
oming. 

The writer wishes to make a corree 
tion with reference to the information 
heretofore given relative to the reclassi 
fication of shipments of comb honey, 
which were secured through the efforts 
of the Wvoming Beekeepers Association. 
The jirst information coming to us rela- 
tive to ecarlot shipments was misinter 
preted, for the reclassification applies to 
less than carlot shipments only. 

Laramie, Wyo. C. L. Corkins. 


. 


With us, the year is over 
so far as the honey crop is 
concerned, and we will have to record it 
as only fair. What I said in September 
Gleanings as to the clover honey flow, 
applies equally well to the fall honey 
flow. Too much cold and wet weather 
spoiled one of the best prospects for a 
fall honey flow that we have ever seen. 
Summing it all up we harvested just 500 
pounds more honey this year than last. 
In addition to this, the bees are in much 
better shape so far as stores are con 
cerned, so it was not necessary to feed 
so heavily as last year. Many colonies 
required no feed, and those which did 
need feeding would take only about one 
10-pound pail of syrup. 

The fall, for the past month, has been 
all that could be desired in putting the 
bees in shape for winter. The weather 
has been very mild, with the bees flying 
almost every day, which made the job of 
feeding an easy one as the bees took the 
feed readily. If bees are not in good 
condition for winter this season it is the 
fault of the beekeeper who should have 
taken advantage of the ideal weather 
conditions. 


In Iowa. 


Our average this season was 135 
pounds per colony and the honey is of 
While, if weather con 
ditions had been different, the yield 
might have been considerably higher, 
there is the satisfaction of knowing that 


excellent quality. 
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the bees are going into winter quarters 
in much better shape than last year, 
which offsets the shortage to a consider- 
able extent. We all know that this con- 
dition is the best insurance for a crop 
another year. In fact, it is all the in- 
surance we can give them that far ahead. 

We have had a fine trade on honey 
thus far, and have the smallest stock on 


hand at this time that we have had for 
four years. The demand has been good 
ever since late summer which is some 
what unusual. 


Every beekeeper should read the edi 
torial by Editor Demuth on ‘‘ Pushing 
Honey Loeally,’’ in the November 
Gleanings; read it several times, and then 
go and do likewise. If every beekeeper 
would ‘‘saturate his own loeality with 
honey’’ that it is kept so, it 
would go a long way toward solving the 
marketing problem. The beekeeper who 
does this is devoting his time and energy 
to the building up of his own market and 
not that of any one else, which some 
seem to be so afraid of doing in sub 
seribing to a national campaign of ad 
vertising. 


and see 


In my opinion this is one of the very 
best ways to create a demand for honey, 
and just why the editor of the Western 
Honey Bee should criticise the method 
is not quite clear. National advertising 
will not look after your own locality in 
quite the same manner that you ean look 
after it yourself. Besides nationwide 
advertising is probably a long way off. 
If it were here today it would require 
the united efforts of every beekeeper in 
the United States to put it over. Don’t 
deceive yourself by thinking that na- 
tional advertising is the whole thing. 
There is a follow-up program to all big 
advertising in the way of traveling sales- 
man. This is out of the question with 
honey, and the beekeepers will have to 
assume this job themselves, so let us get 
busy. ‘‘Eventually, why not now?’’ Les 
lie Burr hits the nail on the head on page 
697; read it. It is worth the price of 
Gleanings for the whole year. 

In closing, I wish to say that I have 
always had to find my own market for 
honey ever since T have been a beekeep 
er, which has been over 20 years. I am of 
the opinion I shall always have to do so. 
This, however, has not been done 
through anv channel, but through 
several. When one fails to bring the de 
sired results I change my plan of attack 
to meet the conditions as they exist at 
the time. In all this time I have never 
let the opportunity slip of selling every 
pound locally that I eould. 
. W. S. 


one 


Pangburn. 
Center Junction, la. 
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In Montana Reports coming into 

this office from practic 
ally all the large producing centers in 
dicate that the honey crop this year is 
not as large as that of last year. This 
year approximately 1,750,000 pounds of 
honey were produced in the entire state, 
while last year the production ran slight 
ly over 2,000,000 pounds. This shortage 
in erop may possibly be attributed to 
two factors—the western part of the 
state experienced exceedingly dry weath 
er and along with this there seems to 
have been a lack of irrigation water. The 
eastern part and the northern part of 
the state on the other hand, experienced 
considerably and cloudy weather 
with more than a normal amount of mois 
ture. 

In spite of the fact that the honey 
crop throughout the country is somewhat 
below normal, the demand for ear ship 
ments was not as brisk earlier in the 
season as might have been expected. At 
this time of writing, however, sales are 
picking up. Indications are that prices 
on honey have not advanced over last 
year, wholesalers claiming that contracts 
were made at last year’s prices earlier 
in the season when prospects for a good 
crop were at their best. A number of 
our large producers are holding a portion 
of their crop for 9% to 10 cents in ear 
lots. 

Not a year passes but what we read of 
complaints made by large buyers of hon 
ey, that faulty shipments have bee. re 
ceived. We also read how to overcome 
or prevent such shipments. It is true 
that most of the complaints made are 
justified, but the entire blame should not 
fall on the producer. The present prices 
of honey and the high price of good ship 
ping eases do not warrant the use of the 
very best cases. This past year most of 
the commercial producers in this state 
used the double export case, yet we find 
that they are not offered a fraction of a 
penny more for their honey put up in 
such cases nor have they received any 
preference over those who do not use 
such a substantial case. A number of 
producers have asked, ‘‘Why put the 
extra money into better cases when buy 
ers pay little attention to them?’’ 


eool 


In my opinion this is a point worth 
considering by large buyers if they ex- 
pect to receive shipments of honey in 
good condition. 


The annual meeting of the Montana 
state beekeepers’ association is to be 


held in Billings at the Y. M. C. A., De- 
cember 19 and 20. This will be largely 
a business meeting as plans are being 
made to approach the legislature for an 
appropriation in‘ order that the work 
lere in the state be continued and 


may 
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expanded. American foul brood is rapid- 
ly spreading and unless our law is en 
forced and a clean-up campaign started, 
beekeeping will be a losing game. 
Bozeman, Mont. O. A. Sippel. 


* 7 * 


In Manitoba.—_™ these news letters 
it seems to be the 
fashionable thing to give all the latest 
gossip regarding the aleohol-formalin 
method of treating American foul brood, 
and I feel that, although a little late, I 
do not want to be out of it altogether. 

Last spring we had two beekeepers who 
were anxious to try it out. One had an 
apiary of 140 colonies with about one- 
half of the colonies diseased. He found 
the disease in the fall of 1923 and treated 
his super combs during the winter. As 
soon as possible in the spring, he treated 
by shaking the bees into an empty hive 
on bare slats for four days and then on 
the treated combs. He did not establish 
a hospital yard. The other apiary, con 
sisting of 38 colonies and 700 super 
combs, was found diseased on May 28. 
The dipping tank and solution were pur 
chased at once and the super combs dip 
ped as fast as possible. As soon as the 
combs were ready, the apiary was moved 
to its summer location and treated. A 
hospital yard was then established five 
miles away to which all the diseased 
combs of brood were taken and where 
they remained until all the brood had 
emerged, when these colonies were again 
shaken and moved to the treated vard. 

On July 31 I inspected the first yard 
and found ten colonies with a diseased 
cell here and there. One colony showed 
about twenty cells altogether and the 
others only one or two each, but this was 
too much and I came away, feeling that 
the treatment had been an expensive ex 
periment for this man, and nothing had 
been gained. 

The other yard was inspected on Sept. 
10, and not a single cell of disease could 


I find. The brood had nearly all emerged 
leaving empty combs very easy to in 
spect. I went very thorcughly over each 


comb, but could do nothing else than 
give a clean bill of health. 

From the first I was impressed with 
the careful manner in which the last 
mentioned man carried out instructions, 
while in the other ease I noticed evi- 
denees of carelessness. A cell of granu- 
lated honey was noticed once in a while 
in the treated combs and when I showed 
them to him he said,‘‘Oh, that does not 
matter! That stuff would kill anything,’’ 
and jokingly stated that it had nearly 
killed him. 

Judging from these experiences, I be- 
lieve that in the hands of a careful op 
erator this treatment will do all that is 
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claimed for it, but it will in no way 
make up for any carelessness. 

Each of these men stated that they 
had shed many tears of bitter sorrow 
since they began work with the solution 
and in the future would prefer rather 
to lose a few hundred dollars than en 
danger their health by breathing the 
fumes from the dipping tank. |Much of 
this discomfort can be avoided by venti 
lation and proper handling of the combs. 
It does not endanger the health because 
the operator would be driven away long 
before there could be any injurious ef 
fects from the fumes.—FEditor. ] 

At the present date we are having a 
spell of wonderfully fine weather. Fields 
are still green and late crops of sweet 
clover are still yielding nectar in a num 
ber of localities. 

On October 25 I assisted in preparing 
a small apiary for winter and when re 
moving super combs I found a super on 
each hive nearly filled with new honey 
so green that it splashed over the ground 
when we shook off the bees. The ther 
mometer reached 74° on that date and 
the bees were coming and going as in 
midsummer. 

Honey is selling rapidly and prices ad 
vaneing. Winnipeg dealers are nearly all 
featuring local honey and the imported 
product is so far conspicuous by its ab 
senee. L. T. Floyd. 

Winnipeg, Canada. 


* ~ * 


The weather during Sep 
tember and October has 
been almost ideal. In many sections of 
the state the bees have been able to 
store quite a little fall surplus. In the 
cotton section the flow ended the 20th, 
when cold rains and a temperature very 
little above freezing oceurred in most of 
that section. This date marks the end 
of any surplus honey flow for this year. 
The average honey production of the 
state will be normal. Few if any dis 
tricts of the state are below normal. The 
two great honey producers this year were 
horsemint and cotton. In a few places 
mesquite helped in the general yield. The 
fall rains and honey flows caused the 
bees to build up and they are going into 
winter quarters in fine shape. The hon 
ey plants are in as good a shape as they 
have been for years. The temperature 
reached 44 degrees and in some parts of 
the state it was even a little lower on the 
24th of October and the bees clustered. 
This is the earliest date for winter clus 
ter of which we have record. 

Bulletin No. 255, ‘‘ Beekeeping for Be 
ginners,’’ has been re-issued by the State 
Experiment Station and is available for 
distribution. This bulletin was first dis 


In Texas. 
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tributed in 1920 and was very popular 
with the beekeepers. There have been so 
many requests for it that the station 
felt that it should supply this demand 
and now the bulletin is ready. This 
paper is designed to give to those just 
beginning beekeeping or who wish a 
knowledge of how to commence beekeep- 
ing, the desired information. While it is 
doubtful if this bulletin would be of 
great interest to many of the readers of 
this paper, it would repay every beekeep 
er to have a copy to loan to the begin- 
ners who apply to him for aid. The bee 
keepers of the state of Texas are request- 
ed to send the names and addresses of 
those desiring such a publication directly 
to the director of the State Experiment 
Station, College Station, Texas. 

The honey flows for this year have been 
about normal for each of the species of 
honey plants blooming. The _  huajillo 
bloomed at its regular time and gave 
about its usual yield. According to all 
of the supposed conditions mesquite 
should have given us a good bloom. It 
did not, however, bloom in _ sufficient 
quantities to be one of the principal 
yielders. Horsemint did everything that 
could be expected of it. Cotton gave a 
prolonged but a light flow, throughout 
the late summer and fall. In the portions 
of the state where cotton is grown, out- 
side of the black land district, light flows 
are reported during September and Octo- 
ber. In some places as much as a 20 
pound surplus was made. White brush, 
the plant over which more dispute oe 
curs than any other in Texas, bloomed 
twice during the season. The average 
length of blooming was five days. The 
amount of surplus stored from the first 
blooming was 2% pounds, from the sec- 
ond bloom, four pounds. Broomweed made 
the most abundant bloom in years. In 
the southwest section no honey flow is 
reported but the north central section 
reports a good flow. 

The beekeepers of the United States 
should be very much interested in Farm- 
ers Bulletin No. 1372, which has just 
been issued by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture. This bulletin em 
phasizes the value of bees in the cross 
pollination of plums and gives some very 
interesting figures on the value of bees 
to the plum growers of California. 

T. W. Burleson of Waxahachie, Texas, 
had the misfortune to lose his packing 
plant, a large amount of bee fixtures and 
the majority of his honey crop by fire. 
This occurred about October 1. The loss 
is quite large, as Mr. Burleson possessed 
one of the best equipped private packing 
plants in the state. H. B. Parks. 

San Antonio, Texas. 
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In Michi an— All brood-rearing was 
s ehecked earlier this 


season than usual, due probably to th« 
extraordinary cold weather during the 
month of September. Strangely enough, 
Michigan has been having September 
weather in October but in most cases fal! 
sources were so far past that the bees 
collected little or nothing for fall stores 
As a result, feeding is being practiced 
generally. 

On account of the crop being not mor 
than 60 per cent of normal and due to 
the fact that comparatively little honey 
was carried over from last season, the 
honey market is in a very healthy con 
dition. Comb honey is practically taken 
up and beekeepers report more inquiries 
for extracted honey than for a long time 
previously, yet occasional instances ars 
reported of honey retailing at near car 
lot prices. This, in spite of the best 
efforts of the association to inform all 
beekeepers what a fair price for honey is. 

In accordance with Michigan’s law, 
permitting county supervisors to appro- 
priate funds for apiary inspection with- 
in the county, B. F. Kindig, Director of 
Apiary Inspection, reports that due to 
the activity of the county beekeepers’ 
associations in placing requests for as 
sistance, boards of supervisors in the va 
rious counties have appropriated sums 
which will total close to $5000 for dis- 
ease eradication. According to the law, 
these funds will be administered through 
the jurisdiction of the Departmeat of 
Agriculture. This assistance will have 
much to do with the speeding up of dis- 
ease eradication in Michigan, and is 
made possible only through the co-opera 
tive efforts of county beekeepers’ asso 
ciations. 


Judging from the inquiries received, 
many Michigan beekeepers will use 
honey-solution in their own radiators 
and in many eases will manufacture it 
for sale this winter. Inquiries are also 
being received from coal concerns and 
taxi operators who express interest in 
the permanent features of honey solution 
as an anti-freeze. One Detroit coal con- 
cern used honey solution in its fleet of 
Ford trucks last winter with satisfaction 
and will use it again this winter. They 
state that they do not find the honey 
solution is more expensive than alcohol 
and that it is more desirable on account 
of its other properties. They are in- 
stalling water pumps in their trucks this 
winter to improve the circulation of the 
honey solution. 

Numerous inquiries are also being re- 
ceived for directions for packing bees 
in tar-paper cases. Apparently this form 
of winter protection is superseding many 
of the two and four-colony packing eases. 
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A beekeepers’ short course will be held 
at the Michigan Agricultural College, 
February 9-21. Arrangements have been 
made whereby Professor F. B. Paddock, 
State Apiarist of Iowa, will assist in the 
lecturing at M. A. C., while the writer 
assists with the Iowa short course. It 
is also possible that Mr. Hambleton of 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology will be 
present. 

Edwin Ewell, Extension Specialist in 
beekeeping, has recently been holding a 
series of meetings in the upper penin- 
sula. With the co-operation of the 
‘ounty agricultural agents in the coun 
ties best adapted to beekeeping, a fine 
interest has been stimulated. This, to- 
gether with the moving in of large api- 
aries by commercial beekeepers from the 
south and from lower Michigan, has re 
sulted in a total of nearly 2000 colonies 
for one county alone. In spite of the 
cold season a satisfactory crop was tak- 
en. The Stover apiaries were shipped in 
from Mississippi and the managers were 
sufficiently satisfied to plan on returning 
next year. R. H. Kelty. 

East Lansing, Mich. 


* * * 


_In this locality very lit 
tle fall honey was se 
eured this year. Cold, rainy weather 
throughout the latter part of August and 
in September, prevented most colonies 
from gathering a surplus. Many of them 
must be fed if they are to survive the 
winter, although a few apiaries in fa 
vorable locations were able to secure 
some surplus. 

In 1923 our erop consisted of dark and 
amber honey, practically none grading 
white. This year it is about all white, 
there being little amber or dark. To 
place on the market a uniform product 
from year to year seems next to impos- 
sible. To do so it would be necessary to 
obtain honey from a distance. 

Bakers are now using large quantities 
of the cheaper grades of honey in bread 
making. We have sold several tons to be 
used for this purpose, mostly in lots of a 
few 60-lb. cans at a time, their delivery 
trucks picking it up at the door. 

Honey in this locality is about all sold 
locally or to nearby cities, mostly to re- 
tail grocers and, through advertising, 
sales are increasing. It sometimes hap- 
pens that some beekeeper from outside 
the county or some fellow who has 
bought up a truckload of honey at a low 
price, will take advantage of the de 
mand ereated by local advertising and 
fill up the grocery stores at cut prices. 
Marketing is the most important phase 
of the beekeeper’s work and until we are 
willing to co-operate in demanding a 
reasonable price for our product, we must 


In Indiana. 
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expect to operate on a non-profit basis. 

The small beekeeper is not our most 
difficult problem for most of them do not 
produce any honey worth mentioning. It 
is the fellow with 50 colonies or more 
who knows enough to get a crop but 
hasn’t sense enough to market it at a 
fair price. If you try to buy his whole 
crop he wants retail prices, and if you 
don’t buy it he will retail it in your 
town at wholesale prices. These indi 
viduals never attend a bee meeting and 
many of them do not read a bee journal. 
Of course, they ‘‘all know all about bees 
and beekeeping.’’ It would seem that 
the only solution of this problem is for 
enlightened beemen in every locality to 
do some missionary work. 

Clover is abundant here but whether 
or not it will yield a crop next year re 
mains to be seen. Much will depend on 
the snow and rainfall between now and 
next June. 

In using the Hutzelman solution it is 
easy to overlook one or more cells of 
capped honey and the disease may then 
reappear. We have used the solution for 
sterilizing about 2000 combs and it seems 
to be effective. E. S. Miller. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 


7 


In Western New York. We had 


our first 
snow flurry today (Nov. 2). October was 
a warm, beautiful month, while Septem- 
ber was cool. Goldenrod and aster yield- 
ed well whenever the weather was warm 
enough. Our seale colony, a two-story 
10-frame hive, is still on the scales. To- 
day it weighs 108 pounds, the same as 
it did on September 2. The weight 
climbed to 120 pounds early in October, 
and the bees have boarded themselves 
during the past two months, which we 
consider very good. 

Honey is selling well. We have sold 
more at retail and in small wholesale lots 
than ever before, except during war 
time. This increased demand, we be- 
lieve, is at least partly creditable to the 
work that has been and is still being 
done to popularize honey. Some of our 
customers have mentioned having heard 
talks about honey over the radio. 

This work on the part of our associa 
tion, the American Honey Producers’ 
League, and the bee specialists of the 
colleges, is highly commendable from the 
standpoint of the honey producer and is 
the sound, sensible way of building up 
the industry. 

At least two of our western New York 
beekeepers are planning to spend the 
coming winter in the sunny south. F. R. 
Tompkins of Niagara Falls and John N. 
DeMuth of Pembroke are the migrators. 
I understand both intend buying bees in 
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the South to ship north next spring. We 
surely wish them good luck and a good 
time. 

The greater part of the fruit crop has 
been sold at good prices and has been 
shipped. Many of the local storage 
plants that have been doing a thriving 
business for years, have barely enough 
business this year to pay their expenses 
and a few have closed their doors for 
lack of business. All farm products, 
except potatoes, are selling here at higher 
prices than a year ago and it would seem, 
with the improved demand for honey, 
that wholesale prices should advance at 
least a cent or two over last year’s 
prices. H. M. Myers. 

Ransomeville, N. Y. 


* * * 


iq ___Sinee writing for the 
n ntario. 8 


November issue, much 
of Ontario, including all places where 
we have apiaries, has been almost en 
tirely without rainfall. Six weeks’ drouth 
earlier in the season would have been 
disastrous in many ways, but coming so 
late and after much wet weather, it is 
doubtful if any serious damage has been 
done. Clover had attained good growth 
because of very favorable weather ear- 
lier in the season and as a consequence 
it is well rooted. The weather has been 
ideal for preparing bees for winter, and 
anyone who is behind with this work has 
something aside from weather to blame. 
My bees are all fed and packed for win 
ter and my two sons are away on their 
annual deer hunt. Later on we will have 
the usual amount of work, such as ren- 
dering wax, ete., but generally speaking 
we have comparatively little to do be- 
tween now and spring. While I do not 
like work any better than the average 
man (as I get older I seem to care even 
less for it than formerly) yet I must 
confess that I enjoy the busy season of 
the year best, and feel much better when 
I am hustling around every day even if 
I am not always doing hard work. 

Honey continues to move out at a 
normal rate, although our usual trade in 
the west among farmers is not as good 
as it has been some other years. Perhaps 
the very late season in western Canada 
is delaying orders, but as we have little 
honey left on hand, orders are not now 
troubling us much for this year. 

In driving through the country I have 
noticed that beekeepers are using nat- 
ural shelter for their bees more and more 
every year. By ‘‘natural shelter’’ I 
mean especially, groves of second 
growth timber instead of board fences 
and other manufactured shelters. While 
board fences of any description are bet 
ter than nothing, in some eases, and but 
little if any better in other cases, they in 
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no way equal a nice stand of second 
growth timber when such a location is 
available. There are a lot of things I 
do not know about beekeeping, a lot 
more that I am not sure about, but this 
statement as to the relative value of win 
ter shelter is one of the few things about 
which I feel almost certain. 

Soon after this article appears, the 
annual convention of the Ontario bee- 
keepers’ Association will have been held 
in Toronto. While the honey crop has 
been light and as a consequence a lower 
attendance might be expected than in 
bumper years, yet there will surely be a 
large crowd there, as this convention is 
always well attended. Just why this is 
the ease I do not know but it is a facet, 
as all will attest who have attended 
these meetings. While the programs are 
to a large extent, educational as they 
should be, yet I think that the great bulk 
of the visitors are attracted to the meet- 
ings as much for social reasons as for 
any other. The busy season is over, and 
many count on the convention as a holi- 
day that can be profitably spent, view- 
ing the matter from many angles. 

Winter entrances may be made as 
small as the Editor mentions on the first 
editorial page of November Gleanings, 
provided the apiarist can keep in touch 
with the colonies during the winter sea- 
son and know just how things are going. 
Wintering hundreds of colonies as we 
do without seeing them from November 
1 until the following April, we do aot 
risk very small entrances any more, no 
matter how well the bees are packed. 
We actually find little difference in re- 
sults when entrances are fairly generous 
instead of so very small. Farther south 
or farther north might make a difference 
in results. As it is, especially when 
heavy snows have covered the hives, an 
entrance quite large would please me 
better than a very small one. The size 
of the winter entrances is a question that 
must be decided by each beekeeper, after 
taking into consideration the various 
items that confront him in his locality. 
Even when that is done we may expect 
to find different people in the same lo 
eality differing quite widely in their 
practice, yet each of them succeeding 
very well. J. L. Byer. 

Markham, Ontario. 


[In loealities where the hives are cov 
ered by deep snow during the coldest por- 
tion of the winter, conditions so far as 
the entrance is concerned, are somewhat 
similar to the conditions prevailing in 
the cellar, inasmuch as the snow shuts off 
the wind. Neither is bottom packing as 


important a factor where there is plenty 
of snow as it is where cold winds sweep 
under the packing case. 


—Editor. | 
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HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT ries 





A Sweet 
Clover Story. 


There is an increase in the 
acreage which is being de- 
voted to sweet clover in 
Kansas. I have a pretty little story on 
sweet clover which I think may interest 
you: Mr. G. F. Wagner, R. F. D. No. 4, 
Manhattan, Kansas, has a farm, a large 
part of which could not be used for crops, 
consequently he purchased some bees and 
found there were no honey plants within 
his locality upon which the bees would 
feed. He then sowed five acres of other 
wise useless ground to sweet clover. The 
following year his bees began storing 
honey the day the sweet clover bloomed 
and stopped the day it ended, and stored 
2000 pounds of honey which he sold for 
$400.00, or an average of $80.00 an acre 
for honey from sweet clover. In addi- 
tion to this he harvested the seed and re 
ceived a good price for that. During the 
past vear he increased his acreage of 
sweet clover and harvested 8000 pounds 
of honey, and I do not know how much 
seed he will get. That is as nice a sweet 
clover story as I know of, and the best 
of it is, I believe it is a ‘‘true story.’’ 
Manhattan, Kans. J. H. Merrill. 





es A a 


A New I am sending illustrations 
Winter Case. of my latest winter case 

which ean be made suit- 
able for any size of hive, either with or 
without a food-chamber. It can also be 





Fig. 1.—The sides and ends of this winter case 
are built to contain the packing permanently. 
The inner wall or cushion of the side and end- 
pieces fits snugly against the exposed sides 
and ends of the hives. The four pieces which 
form the case are hung in place by means of 
hooks of strap iron or wire which catch over 
the edge of the empty super. 





Fig. 2.—The lower corners of the case are held 

tightly together by means of pieces of wire 

looped over screw heads. The regular hive 
covers are then put in place. 


built to fit conditions in different loeali 
ties. The case is easily applied simply 
by hanging the four pieces on the sides of 
the hives. They are just as easily re- 
moved. The side pieces may be omitted, 
if desired, in which case two or three 





Fig. 3.—Packing completed. The end of the 

tin trough which prevents water from going 

down between the covers can be seen project- 
ing beyond the covers. 


combs should be removed and packing 
placed inside the hive. This is especially 
important with Jumbo hives. The regular 
summer covers are used for winter. They 
project over the top of the winter case 
to shed water and a tin trough (one end 
of which is shown in Figs. 2 and 3) sheds 
any water that goes between the two 
covers. A piece of folded tin at each cor- 
ner of the case (not shown in the illus 
tration) prevents water from going down 
between the sides and the ends of the 
winter case. 


St. Louis, Mo. J. H. Fisbeck. 
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be 


This apiary, on a main highway near Chicago, attracts the attention of motorists, who stop to 
buy honey. 


Attractive Apiary 
Helps Sell Honey. 


[ am sending a pic- 
ture of my little api- 
ary. The skep and th¢ 
two Buckeye hives which were illustrated 
on page 727, November issue, face the 
Grant highway and are close to the road. 
The bee yard proper, shown above, is lo- 
eated directly back of the skep. Along 
the fence I planted giant sun flowers, 
which act as a windbreak as well as a 
decoration to the yard, and between each 
row of hives I planted castor oil beans. 
When the latter were grown I trimmed 
out the lower leaves to give a sort of 
palm garden effect. The arrangement is 
attracting a great deal of attention. We 
have so many ealls for honey that we are 
obliged to purchase additional honey in 
order to supply the demand. 
Chieago, Ill. M. G. Eldred. 


es & 8" 


Wisdom of the How ‘‘wise’’ are bees? 
Honeybee. We have seen ancient 

writings ascribing much 
wisdom to the honey-makers, but some- 
times we find them showing as much lack 
of wisdom as do humans. For instance, I 
have seen it stated that bees will not es- 
tablish a home, in a wild state, where 
there is danger of a flood. This year I 
saw a strong colony that had set up 
housekeeping in a big syeamore tree 
alongside a cove of the river here. Two 
weeks later we had a big freshet. After 


it receded I went to the cove and saw 
the flood-mark on that tree two feet 
above the entrance to the colony’s home. 
As the tree was solid above, with no 
exit but the one I saw them using be 
fore the flood, and as the water remained 
at that altitude for 48 hours, no bees 
were to be seen emerging from the en- 
trance. That colony, at least, did not 
know how high the water was going to 
be, so it perished. George Gilbert. 
Port Dickinson, N. Y, 


oz A oe 
Fine Spirit of Since I have become in- 


Beekeepers. terested in beekeeping 
and have been reading 


Gleanings, I must confess that the bee- 
keeper is the most unselfish person that 
I know. Just as soon as one discov- 
ers any thing new he is eager to tel! his 
fellow beekeepers about it. I wonder if 
at least a portion of the credit for this 
spirit among beekeepers must not be 
given to the pioneer beekeepers whose 
influence is still going out among men. 
Columbiana, O. Elmer Lehman. 
oa A o———— 


Pleased with 


My new house apiaries 
House Apiaries. 


are fine, especially when 
taking off honey. I re- 
move the shutters from the windows and 
replace them with wire screen, then re- 
move the bridge between the hive and 
the wall. I can then shake and brush the 





An apiary in clover in Wisconsin. 





Apiary of George Jacobson, Kankanna, Wis., during the honey 


ow. The stepladder in the foreground is one of the necessary tools for apiary work. 
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combs to my heart’s content without a 
veil :nd with very little smoke. There is 
no trouble from stings and no robbing. | 
can work with the bees in these houses, 
rain or shine. I expect to have about 80 
colonies this year in these houses. With 
a waving mass of fireweed all around 
them as far as one ean see, if I do not 
succeed in securing some record yields in 
well, it will just be another 
Chas. Moore. 


these houses 
disappointment. 
Mission City, B. C. 


a2 & oo 





Shipping Honey 
by Parcel Post. 


In preparing five-pound 
pails of honey to be 
sent by parcel post, I 
place four drops of solder around the 
cover after it has been pressed down 
firmly. This solder will easily break 
when the cover is pried up with a screw 
driver or other strong tool. I then re 
move the handle and wrap paper around 
the pail, and glue and tie it with string. 
I replace the handle after the pail is 
wrapped by forcing the ends through 





the paper. Very little acid is necessary 
to make the solder stick. 
Hugo, Minn. A. H. Schmidt. 
o———s & os 2 
Too Much 1 am glad that Friend 


for Granted. Crane has drawn my atten- 
tion to some errors in my 
description of the Celotex winter case. | 
certainly did take much for granted. I 
assumed that everybody knew’ what 
matched fencing was, and I learn with 
surprise that the advertising campaign 
of the Celotex Company has not yet pen 
etrated into every part of the country. 
Matched fencing is one of our most com 
mon forms of prepared lumber, and I un 
derstand the name is the one adopted by 
the National Lumbermen’s Association. 
It can be bought in-every village, and 
the winter cases illustrated on page 729, 
November Gleanings, are made from it. 

No one realizes more than I do, how 
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indefinite the article is. It was foolish of 
me to rush into print prematurely. I can 
only blame it to youthful enthusiasm. 
When I look at the pictures on page 729 
it makes me ashamed of American bee- 
keeping. What labor and expense in 
handling heavy eases and loose packing! 
And so I have studied the question for 
years, trying to evolve some simple and 
quick way of insulating. As I see it, we 
have either discovered a gold mine or a 
mud hole. This winter we are giving 
Celotex a real test, wintering sixty hives 
in eases made from it, every hive having 
a shallow food chamber filled solid with 
early-gathered honey. Next spring the 
results, good or bad, will be published, 
and if a suecess, the directions for mak 
ing will be so definite that no confusion 
will exist. Joseph M. Barr. 
West Allis, Wis. 


Black Bees In view of a statement by 
Dispose of Dora Stuart, in September 
Drones. Gleanings, to the effect that 


drones for the mating of 
early reared spring queens can be car 
ried over the winter by the simple de 
vice of making the drone rearing colony 
queenless, I give the following experi 
ence: 

On September 2 three populous colo 
nies of black bees were dequeened for 
the double purpose of Italianizing and 
rearing queens. All of these colonies had 
drones, one of them having a considerable 
number. A week later drone traps were 
placed on all colonies from which drones 
were not desired. Now according to the 
‘*trade secret’’ of Elmer Edson, as given 
by Dora Stuart, those queenless colonies 
should still have their drones. The facts 
were to the contrary, for every drone had 
disappeared. 

All the black colonies, of which there 
were several, had disposed of their 


drones. 3ut this was not true of the 
fact, today, October 16, 


Italians. In 




















Bees packed in tar paper winter eases in northern Indiana. One of the apiaries of H. J. Link, Ind. 
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there are still plenty of Italian drones 
in the populous Italian colonies, even 
though they are queenright, and there 
has been no honey flow for the past three 
weeks. 

My experience has been that the best 
drone insurance is a populous colony and 
a super with 35 or 40 pounds of honey on 
the hive. Leslie Burr. 

Willits, Calif. 


ee & a 


Bouquet for I can never forget the first 


Dr. Phillips. time Dr. Phillips came to 
Madison. I expected to 
find a cobwebby scientist who would 


talk learnedly and loftily, but found 
instead a genial soul, simple in speech 
and manner, and speaking a language 
that we could all understand. Year after 
year he has sent us back to our work 


with fresh enthusiasm, inspiring us to 
become better beekeepers, encouraging 


us to read in ‘‘ Nature’s Infinite Book of 
Secrecy’’ and learn a little more so that 
today his name is a household one among 
us, respected and loved. 

In Ian MeLaren’s book, ‘‘ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ you will remember 
that at the funeral of the scholar, Drums- 
heugh addressing the bereaved mother, 
expressed the sentiment of the village 
when he said, ‘‘Margaret, there’s only 
wan hert in Drumtochty the day, and it’s 
sad.’’ 

And no more fitting thing could be 
said of Dr. Phillips by Wisconsin bee 
keepers. Though we regret that he has 
left the U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture, there is only one heart among us, 
and that united heart is glad that he 
goes to new opportunity and _ service. 
Ruskin has wisely said, ‘‘There is no 
wealth but life,’’ so we all wish the 
Doctor wealth in great abundance. 

West Allis, Wis. Joseph M. Barr. 


oe A o———, 


Mild Winters In 
in Vancouver. 


1920 the lowest tem- 
perature recorded in Van- 
couver was 17.3°. This 
region enjoys (?) in the neighborhood of 
sixty inches of rain annually, mostly in 
the winter season. In my own experi- 
ence at Cloverdale (Fraser Valley, 
twenty-five miles from Vancouver) the 
bees flew on the following dates in win- 
ter: 1919: Nov. 25, Dee. 5, 18, 19, 20, 24; 
1920: Jan. 13, 24, 26; Feb. 2, 4, 7, 21, 28; 
March 7, 17. The following winter Oct. 
24, Nov. 3, 4, 5, 14, 15; Dec. 4, 10, 28; 
1921: Jan. 10, 22. After this date some- 
thing oceurred that prevented me from 
further keeping records. Feb. 7 to March 


7, 1920, was a dry month, no snow, no 
rain falling. Feb. 28 bees gathered pollen 
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in abundance from willows. March 7 
young bees were noticed emerging. Nov. 
5, 1920, bees gathered pollen. It can be 
seen that bees have ample opportunity 
for cleansing flights during winter. | 
have not known a winter in this section 
of British Columbia when the bees could 
not get out at least once a month. The 
Lower Fraser Valley, Vancouver, includ- 
ing North Vancouver, and the lower end 
of Vancouver Island all experience mild 
winters, very little snow falling as a rule. 
In Vancouver the total snowfall all year 
(1920) amounted to 5.85 inches, while, 
as stated before, the lowest temperature 
recorded was 17.3 above zero. 

The warm Japan current has a tem 
pering effect on the weather of the Fra- 
ser Valley, the lower mainland and south 
ern Vancouver Island. 


Vancouver, B. C. Bevan L. Hugh. 





eae 4, a=" 


Tornado Victim In August Gleanings 
Receives Aid. you published an ap 

peal for me which was 
sent to you by Dr. Luft of Fremont, Ohio. 
I wish to thank you, also the readers of 
Gleanings, for the generous help given 
me. I have received 11 queens, 135 
pounds of honey and $114.00 in money. 
[ have sent every one who has given me 
help a small picture of the remains of 
our home after the tornado, but some un 
fortunately did not give their address so 
I was unable to thank them. Will you 
thank them for me through Glean.ngs? 

Castalia, Ohio. Ed Mitchell. 


es A a 


Compact Winter A 


colony of bees, me 


Stores. dium in strength, will 

winter far better on 
seven or eight combs well filled with 
stores, than with the same amount of 


stores in ten or twelve combs. The more 
seattering the stores, the less the chances 
for good wintering and with more space 
in the hive to keep warm. During long 
spells of very cold weather bees can not 
move very far for food, and they fre- 
quently starve with an abundance in the 
hive but out of reach. Even a strong 
colony should have its combs well filled 
2s late in the season as it is practical to 
feed. Bees will undergo a far longer 
period of confinement without a cleansing 
flight if their food is sugar syrup. With 
such stores bees will go through several 
months of extreme cold without the least 
evidence of dysentery. The combs re- 
main dry and there are only a few scat- 
tering dead bees that would naturally 
accumulate in any normal colony during 
a similar length of time without a flight. 
East Avon, N. Y. A. C. Gilbert. 
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Belgian apiary 
but also an artist 


It was made by 


EXHIBIT AT PROVINCIAL 


contains 900 jars of honey 


honey and extracted 
Canadian beekeepers were displayed at this exposition 


honey 


tastily 


EXHIBITION OF QUEBEC. 
Upper: A miniature reproduction of the Eiffel tower, the famous tower of Paris. 


displayed. Samples 
Thé painting in the background is of a 
Leon Tombu of Belgium, who is not only a beekeeper of renown 


is 29 
Different colored electric lights add to the beauty 
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Editors 


NEWS 





The twenty-fourth annual report of the 
Ontario Beekeepers’ Association con- 
tains many papers of unusual value. It is 
an 80-page pamphlet and contains 75 
pages of solid reading matter. 

- * 

‘* Beekeeping in Wisconsin’? is the title 
of Cireular 174, published by the Exten 
sion Service of the University of Wis- 
consin. This bulletin was written by Jas. 
I. Hambleton, who recently succeeded Dr. 
Phillips as apiculturist of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Hambleton 
prepared this bulletin while he was an 
assistant in the Department of Economic 
Entomology of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture. 

* . o 

The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Des Moines 
on December 17 and 18 instead of De- 
cember 16 and 17 as announced. last 
month. 

* * * 

The schedule committee of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League announces 
beekeepers’ meetings for December and 
January, as follows: Ontario, at Toronto, 
December 2, 3 and 4; Wisconsin, at Mad- 
ison, December 4 and 5; Illinois, at 
Springfield, December 9 and 10; Michi- 
gan, at Lansing, December 10 and 11; 
Minnesota, at St. Paul, December 15 and 
16; Iowa, at Des Moines, December 17 
and 18; Montana, at Billings, December 
19 and 20; Maryland, at Cambridge, Jan- 
uary 8; New Jersey, at Trenton, January 
15 and 16; Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, 
January 20-23. 


* . * 


Jas. I. Hambleton, Apiculturist, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Washington, D. C,, 
has prepared a circular containing a list 
of regular and occasional news letters 
and ecireulars published by some of the 
beekeepers’ association and agricultural 
colleges. This list can no doubt be se- 
cured by writing to Mr. Hambleton. 

* * * 

The Cornell Apis Club has been organ- 
ized for the coming year. R. L. Parker of 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Ames, Iowa, now on leave of ab- 
sence for graduate work, is chairman. A 
series of talks by various members of 
the club have been arranged for the first 
half of the year, these being on the life 


and work of the following prominent 
apiculturists: Francois Huber, L. L. 
Langsroth, Moses Quinby, Charles Da- 


dant, Dr. C. C. 
Isaac Hopkins. 


Miller, A. I. Root and 





There will be a beekeepers’ meeting at 
the Worcester County Beekeepers’ So 
ciety—the Federated Massachusetts As 
sociation and the Massachusetts Depart 
ment of Agriculture co-operating—on 
January 6, 1925, in Worcester, Mass. 
These meetings bring together all the 
agricultural interests of this state for 
four days beginning January 6. There 
will be meetings, demonstrations and ex 
tensive exhibitions. The program for 
the beekeepers’ meeting, as well as other 
information, may be had by addressing 
Dr. Burton N. Gates, 136 State House, 
Boston. Anyone interested in beekeeping 
is invited to attend. 

* . + 


A short course for beekeepers will be 
given by the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, during the week of January 
26, 1925. Dr. E. F. Phillips and R. B. Will- 
son are making elaborate preparations 
for this short course, which is expected 
to be one of the best meetings of this 
kind yet held. The completed program 
will be ready for distribution some time 
in December and may be had by writing 
to Dr. Phillips at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

* . 7 

The winter meeting of the Indiana 
State Beekeepers’ Association wiil be 
held in the statehouse at Indianapolis, 
on December 18 and 19. Several speakers 
of nation-wide reputation have been se- 
cured for this meeting. 

* _ * 

Miss Florence Naile, secretary of the 
Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association, who 
was a delegate to the Seventh Interna 
tional Apicultural Congress at Quebec, 
has written a delightful account of side 
lights at the Congress, which has been 
sent out in a beekeepers’ letter to mem- 
bers of the state association. 

* * . 


Ph. J. Baldensperger, of Nice, France, 
editor of the ‘*Bulletin de la Societé 
d’Apiculture des Alpes-Maritimes,’’ who 
was the delegate from France to the Sev- 
enth International Apicultural Congress, 
has been studying beekeeping conditions 
in the United States since the meeting 
at Quebec in September. He spent some 
time at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
and at Washington, D. C., then came to 
Medina, where he has spent several 
weeks. 


Mr. Baldensperger was born in 
Palestine and his beekeeping experience 
covers practically all of the Mediterran- 
ean countries. 
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BEES,.MEN AND THINGS 


(You may find it here 








**T think that a day in spring, or any 
time, with the bees is a joyous day. What 
can bring a soul into greater harmony 
with one’s Creator than such a day? May 
the Tribe of Bee Lovers increase—also 
Honey LEaters.’’—Mrs. C. A. Young, 
Greene County, Mo. 

‘*Last spring I put 42 colonies on the 
summer stands. Two were light but the 
rest were strong. In the fall I had 71 





rousing big colonies from which I took 
198 eases of 24 sections each, besides 
ibout 150 pounds of chunk honey. I had 


this all sold and delivered by October 10. 
It brought me $893 after paying all 
freight and cartage. I have not taken 
into consideration the 50 or 60 sections 
that we have consumed and expect to 
consume ourselves.’’——-M. R. Thompson, 
Roseau County, Minn. 

‘“In judging honey at our recent fair, 
I found a sample of extracted raspberry 
honey which I think was as delicious as 
any one could desire. Raspberry bloomed 
during very dry weather. This gave us 
a thick heavy bodied honey of that deli 
cate raspberry flavor. Goldenrod has 
given us a very fair honey flow which 
is unusual as far north as this. It helped 
a lot to keep up brood-rearing and for 
winter stores.’’—O. B. Griffin, Aroostook 
County, Maine. 

‘*T have been an active -beekeeper for 
over 50 years, but at 74 I am retiring. I 
have taken Gleanings I think every year 
since it was first published.’’—Mrs. S. 
H. Stockman, Androscoggin County, Me. 


‘‘Last spring when there was no de- 
mand for honey, I inserted an advertise- 
ment in a local newspaper advertising 
honey at standard retail prices. The re- 
sult was surprising. I delivered the honey 
direct to the consumers. I was sold out 
within a few days, then purchased honey 
from others to supply the demand.’’— 
Leslie S. Bell, Hillsdale County, Mich. 


‘‘T found a 50 per cent solution of 
honey and water was too slow to circu 
late in zero weather, thus causing the 
motor to heat. | added two quarts of al- 
eohol and had no further trouble. The 
honey solution seemed to prevent the al- 
cohol from evaporating, as I added only 
water after that.’’—A. H. Schmidt, 
Washington County, Minn. 


‘*Today is October 14 and it is spring 
time in New Zealand. The apple trees 
are now in bloom and the bees are busy 
gathering nectar from these blossoms in 
favorable weather. The weather has 
been very unsettled this last 


fortnight. 


We usually get a light honey flow about 
the middle of October from dandelion 
bloom and other spring flowers. White 
clover is now coming on nicely.’’—John 
Unsworth, Rotoma County, New Zealand. 


‘“Beekeepers in this part of Australia 
are experiencing a very cold and wet 
spring. As a result bees are not in as 
good condition as they were in the win- 
ter. Quite a number of colonies are suf- 


fering from bee paralysis. I trust that 
you are having better times in your 


country.’’—Chas. Robertson, Victoria, 


Australia. 

‘<Sweet clover is still in bloom 
vember 3) in this locality and the 
are busy gathering the finest quality of 
honey.’’—Rev. G. William Hickman, 
Brown County, 8. D. 

‘“The Saskatchewan Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation is only a year old. Prospects here 
are good. The number of 
have increased from 23 in 1922 to 600 in 


(No 


bees 


beekeepers 


1924.’’—S. Merkley, Saskatchewan. 
‘‘The members of the El Paso County 
3eekeepers’ Association Own in the 


neighborhood of 11,000 eolonies of bees. 
The average production of these colonies 
is 50 pounds of extracted honey per col 
ony.’’—August Wolf, El Paso County, 
Texas. 


‘“TIn this locality bees gathered chiefly 
from horsemint and cotton. Mesquite 
bloomed well but the bees worked very 
sparingly on it and preferred the cotton. 
They were working on the cotton in full 
swing when the mesquite started. This 
might account for the bees staying with 
the ecotton.’’—J. A. Gehrels, Guadalupe 
County, Texas. 


‘*Tt is not always good business to sell 
a large package of honey to a small user. 
One or two of my customers who had 
frequently bought small quantities de- 
cided later to buy in larger quantities on 
account of the relatively lesser price, 
and that was the last I have heard of 
them. When they bought the small pack 
age it was used in a short time and rel 
ished. When they bought the large lots 
they had so much that they must 
gotten an overdose and do not buy any 
more. They say that they have some 
left. It is in a large can and perhaps 
granulated. They do not take the trou 
bie to heat it and do not buy because they 
already have honey. I believe small pack 
ages at a reasonable price will very much 
increase the demand for honey.’’—Frank 
Hill, Nemaha County, Kansas. 


have 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 


Geo. S. Demuth 





Cream Separator Disturbs Bees. 

Question.—My bee cellar is directly under 
the cream separator. The separator makes con- 
siderable noise every morning and evening and 
the bees in the cellar are uneasy. Is this be- 
cause of the noise from the separator? 

South Dakota Mrs. O. H. Strand 

Answer.—If the vibrations from the 
cream separator are transmitted through 
the building to the floor of the cellar or 
the rack upon which the hives are lo- 
eated, no doubt the bees are disturbed 
and therefore greatly injured by these 
vibrations. It is doubtful if the noise 
itself, that is, the vibrations of the atmos 
phere, would disturb the bees to any ex- 
tent. If you find that the vibrations are 
being transmitted to the hives through 
the material of the building you can over- 
come this trouble by placing cushions un 
der the hives to absorb these vibrations. 
There are other factors which will cause 
bees to become uneasy in the cellar, such 
as too low or too high temperature, dis 
comfort brought about by the retention 
of feces, resulting from the consumption 
of honey containing considerable indi- 
gestible matter, and old worn-out bees. 

Rust on Honey Containers. 


Question If honey is carried over winter 
will the tin containers rust if stored in a warm 
dry room? A. G. Rockwell 


South Dakota 

Answer.—No. There should be no trou 
ble from rust if the temperature remains 
nearly constant and the atmosphere is 
fairly dry. The usual cause of rust on 
cans containing honey is variations in 
temperature. When a can of honey be 
comes cold and the temperature of the 
surrounding air considerably, the 
cold can eauses moisture to condense on 
it, just as a vessel containing cold water 
covered with moisture on the 
outside in the summer. Moisture 
not condense on empty cans because the 
temperature of the can follows closely 
the changes in the temperature of the 
surrounding atmosphere, while a ean fill- 
ed with honey warms up so slowly after 

cold spell that it may be eovered with 
moisture even in an atmosphere which 
would ordinarily be considered relative- 
ly dry. A uniform temperature is, there 
fore, more important in preventing rust 
on cans of honey than the dryness of 
the atmosphere. 

Microscope to Distinguish Brood Diseases. 

Question.—Would it not he well to publish 
telling beekeepers how to use the 
microscope to distinguish bacillus larvae and 
bacillus identifying the brood dis 
Bigel 


rises 


becomes 


does 


articles 


pluton in 


eases? Wm 
Illinois 
Answer.—The use of the microscope in 





bacteriology is such highly specialized 
work that few beekeepers would eare to 
go far enough into the subject to be able 
to become proficient in differentiating 
the brood diseases in this way. The few 
who care to take up such a study can re 
fer to the bulletins on brood diseases 
published by the Department of Agricul 
ture. In most cases the beekeeper is able 
to distinguish between American foul 
brood, European foul brood and sacbrood 
by the appearance of the dead brood in 
the combs. In the few cases that are 
doubtful, samples can be sent to the Bu 
reau of Entomology, Washington, D. C., 
for examination. 
A New Packing Material. 

Question.—Would not balsam-wool be good 
material for packing bees? John Nord. 

Indiana. 

Answer.—Balsam-wool is made up of 
specially prepared wood fiber and is to 
be had in sheets of different thicknesses. 
It has a low thermal conductivity said to 
be even lower than pure cork. It would 
be splendid material for packing but 
would be expensive. Since packing ma 
terial such as forest leaves, planer shav 
wheat chaff or sawdust ean often 
be obtained without cost, beekeepers are 
not inclined to purchase material of this 
character for packing the bees. Of course, 
such easily obtained packing matevial is 
not so effective in checking the flow of 
heat, but this can be easily made up by 
adding to the thickness of the packing. 
If it were necessary to reduce the thick 
ness of the space for packing, balsam 
wool would no doubt be very desirable 
for packing material. 

Heating Honey for Bottling. 


ings, 


Question.—How long should honey be held 
at 150 to 160 degrees for the purpose of pre 
venting. granulation ? James McClellan. 


Tilinois. 

Answer.—The honey should be bottled 
immediately as soon as it reaches 160 de 
grees. If held at this temperature 
for a short time, it will be slightly dis 
colored. Great should be taken 
when heating honey to such a high de 
gree, for unless the heat is accuratelv 
controlled there is danger of scorching 
For your purpose it may be better to heat 
only to 150 degrees unless you are equip 
ped for perfect control of the heat. 

Influence of Drone Comb in Supers. 

Question Will bees store 
cells of drone size, in the supers, than in cells 
of worker size? FE. C. MeCarthy 

New York 

Answer.—Bees apparently store as 
much honey in-cells of worker size, in 
the supers, as they do in cells of drone 


even 


eare 


more honey in 
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size. When they are compelled to build 
new comb for storing honey, they almost 
invariably build cells of drone size if 
foundation is not given, but this is ap 
parently for the purpose of saving wax 
instead of indicating any preference of 
the bees for storing honey in the larger 
cells. Extracting combs containing cells 
of drone size are objectionable during 
the fore part of the honey flow, because 
the bees frequently leave those drone 
cells vacant that are immediately above 
the brood-nest, apparently expecting the 
queen to lay eggs in them. If drone 
combs are used in extracting supers they 
should be sorted and supers containing 
such combs should be used late in the 
season after the impulse to rear drones 
has somewhat subsided. 
Double-walled Hives in Building. 

Question I 
Ruckeye hives located where there is but little 
protection from the prevailing north 
and no protection from west winds. I have a 
good building which has two windows facing 
the west and two facing the south. Would 
t be practical to darken this building as one 
would a bee cellar and place 
nside as when wintering outdoors 

Pennsylvania Geo. T. Bowen 

Answer.—It will be much better to 
leave the bees outside where they are, 
for if placed in such a building they will 
be denied winter flights as well as the 
benefit from the winter sunshine. You 
can provide a windbreak around the api 
ary by setting corn fodder against the 
fence or by building a wind screen of 
lath or boards, with spaces between to 
break the foree of the wind, without de 
flecting it over the top. 

Piece of Comb in Jars of Honey. 

Question.—When putting up extracted hon 
ey in fruit jars with a piece of comb honey is 
there any way to treat the extracted honey to 
keep it from granulating? A. G. Stowe 

Kansas. ' 

Answer.—You can prevent the granu 
lation of the extracted honey for some 
time by heating it to about 150 degrees, 
then permitting it to cool sufficiently so 
that it will not melt the comb when 
poured into the jar containing the piece 
of comb honey. In other words, the treat 
ment is the same as for straight extracted 
honey, except that it becomes necessary 
to let it eool to 140° or less before bot 
tling. 


have 33 eolonies of bees in 


winds, 


these colonies 


? 


Wintering in Two Stories 
Question.—I winter my _ bees 
single-walled hives Most of them have two 
or three supers well filled with honey, since I 
have not from them this 
year. Will it be best to reduce them to one 


outside in 


taken any honey 


story or leave them two stories high for win 
ter? R. R. Reynolds 
Tennessee 
Answer.—The chief advantage in win 
tering bees in two stories is that this, as 
a rule, insures ample stores for winter. If 
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the lower story contains an abundance of 
stores for winter and spring, there is no 
advantage in leaving the second story on 
the hive during winter. In fact, except 
in warm climates, the second story is a 
slight disadvantage in that the space to 
be kept warm is greater than in the 
single-story hive. However, in the great 
majority of cases, better results are se- 
eured in your loeality by leaving an up- 
per story well filled with honey on ae 
count of the danger of colonies running 
short of stores when confined to a single 
story. The careful beekeeper ean, of 
course, overcome this by feeding, but for 
your climate the second-story plan should 
work out well, thus avoiding the labor 
and expense of feeding. 
Eggs Laid by Queen Fail to Hatch. 

Question.—I have a queen that has been 
laying for about nine weeks and none of her 
eggs hatch Will she ever become normal so 
that her eggs will hatch? A. 

Illinois 

Answer.—A few cases have been re- 
ported of queens whose eggs did not 
hatch for several weeks after she began 
to lay, and later their eggs hatched in a 
normal manner. However, it would not 
be safe to depend upon such queens ever 
becoming normal and they should not be 
left with the colony except for experi- 
mental purposes. 

Asbestos for Packing Bees. 

Question.—Would a cap made of 
to slip over the top of the hive, be a 
thing for winter protection? 

Ohio ©. &. 

Answer.—No doubt asbestos would an- 
ewer for winter packing provided a suf 
ficient thickness is used, but it would be 
expensive and no better than packing 
material which ean usually be obtained 
without cost. Asbestos is used as an in- 
sulator for high temperatures, especially 
for boilers and steam pipes, because it 
not burn when subjected to great 
heat. For packing bees, dry forest leaves, 
broken fine, fine planer shavings, dry 
sawdust, wheat chaff, or other such ma 
terial can usually be obtained with but 
little if any expense. Such packing mate- 
rial is almost as effective as any prepared 
insulating material. 

Removing Supers During the Winter. 

Question Can I 
honey at this season without injuring the bees? 

New York Chas. E 

Answer.—Yes, provided the bees have 
gone below leaving the supers entirely 
free of The supers can then be 
taken off and the hives packed for win 
ter in the usual way. Instead of injur 
ing the bees by removing these supers 
they should really be benefited provided 
enough honey is left in the brood-cham- 
ber, for they can then be packed properly 
for winter. However, if the bees have 


Scaggs 


asbestos 


good 


Titus 


does 


take off supers of comb 


Robbins 


bees. 
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extended their cluster into the lower 
super, it will be well to leave the super 
on the hive for it would be difficult to 
drive the bees out, at this season, in your 
locality. Furthermore, if the cluster is 
extended into the lower super, this would 
indicate that there is not enough honey 
in the brood-chamber for winter. 


Wintering Weak Colonies. 

Question I have two weak colonies, one 
of which covers three frames and the other, I 
helieve, could be crowded on two frames. Can 
J winter them in their own hives, or should I 


unite them and lose one of the nice young 
queens? I would like to keep both of these 
queens. Mrs. J. W. Graham 


Indiana 

Answer.—The bees would no doubt win 
ter better if united. Since you desire 
to save both of these queens, however, 
you can reduce the hive to fit the cluster 
by taking out the empty combs and fill- 
ing the space with chaff cushion division 
board, then packing the hive well. In 
your locality, southern Indiana, these lit 
tle colonies can be wintered in this way, 
especially if they have winter stores of 
good quality. It is surprising what smal] 
colonies can be wintered, with a little 
extra care, in this way. You could also 
winter these nuclei in the cellar provided 
you have a compartment in the cellar in 
which the temperature does not fluctuate 
greatly from about 59° Fahrenheit. 
Amount of Stores Consumed During Winter. 

Question How many pounds of stores will 
it require per colony from the first of Novem 
ber to the 15th of May in this locality? 

Michigan. Joseph E 

Answer.—The amount of stores the 
bees will use from the Ist of November 
until May 15 will depend upon the ehar 
acter of the winter and the condition of 
the colonies, as well as upon the amount 
of nectar the bees may be able to gather 
next spring before May 15. Whether the 
bees are wintered out of doors or in the 
eellar will also make a difference in the 
stores consumed. As a rule, strong colo 
nies consume from 15 to 20 pounds of 
food during the winter proper before 
brood rearing begins in the spring, when 
wintered out of doors, in the North. Fur 
ther south they consume more. When win 
tered in the cellar they consume consid 
erably less if conditions are favorable. 
From the time they are put into the cel 
lar in November, until taken out the lat 
ter part of March or first of April strong 
colonies consume only 10 pounds or even 
less. 


Lang 


However, as soon as brood-rearing 
begins in the spring they consume their 
stores with increasing rapidity so that it 
is not safe to let into the 
winter with less than 30 pounds of stores. 
It is better still to leave each colony 40 
to 50 pounds, in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of feeding in the spring. 


. ies go 
colonies go 
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Clarifying Honey When Bottling. 
Question.—After melting honey in the 60-lb 
tins I fill it in glass jars. I find it necessary 
to place these jars in an oven to make the 
honey clear. Why is it that it will become clear 
by heating it in the jars and does not becom: 

clear when heated in 60-lb. cans? 
Pennsylvania. Ralf Gaston 
Answer.—The honey can be made as 
clear in the 60-lb. cans as it can in the 
jars, by applying heat until the crystals 
are entirely dissolved, but in pouring 
this clear honey into the jars air bubbles 
become incorporated in the honey. Heat 
ing the honey in the jars causes these bub 
bles to rise, thus making the honey clear. 
Feeding Bees in Cellar. 
Question.—Can I feed sugar syrup to 
that are short of stores, in the cellar? 
Minnesota. Ed. Taylor 


Answer.—Yes. This ean be done as an 
emergency when feeding has not been at 
tended to at the proper time. The colo 
nies that are short of stores can be 
taken down from the piles and each ean 
be fed a sufficient amount of syrup to 
last until spring, by means of the or 
dinary friction-top pail feeder. This work 
should be done with the least possible 
disturbance to the bees. After the feed 
ing is done the hives can be put back in 
the piles as before. In making syrup for 
this emergency feeding it is well to make 
it somewhat heavier than for feeding at 
the regular time. Since the syrup should 
be taken down as quickly as possible, it 
is well to feed it while hot. When fed 
in this way it is best to add a level tea 
spoonful of tartaric acid for each ten 
pounds of sugar used in making the syr 
up since it is more liable to granulate 
when fed rapidly. The acid should be put 
into the water while the water is being 


bees 


heated, then after the sugar has been 
stirred in, heat should be applied until 
the syrup reaches nearly boiling point 
again in order that the acid may have 
time to act upon the sugar. 
Bees Tear Down Diseased Comb. 

Question One of my colonies had a little 

of what. IT thought was Amreican foul brood 


In looking through the hive later I found that 


the bees were tearing down the cells of these 
suspicious combs, having patches as big as 
one’s hand torn down to the midrib. Are 
these bees actually tearing the infected por 
tion of the combs out of the hive? 
Michigan J. P. Chandler 
Answer.—Bees often tear down the cell 


walls in the manner you deseribe. Thev 
do this when the eomb becomes old and 
the eells beeome too small because of the 
aecumulation of eocoons. Whether bees 
are ever able to eliminate Ameriean foul 
brood by tearing away the infected por 
tion of the comb has never been definite 
lv proven, but this is extremely doubtful. 


The trouble is they usuallv tear down 


only small patches at a time. If they 
would tear down all of the comb at the 
same time they might possibly eliminate 
American foul brood in this way. 
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ders for ex- | 
tractors, in- 

stead of stop- 
ping, seemed to 
eome_ faster. 
The section 
boxes, too, had 





matter for a 
i] long time, dis- 
liking to give 


the pain I felt 


A. I. Root’s Story of it must to those 
His Own Life 


about me. I 
was astonished 
to find that all 








proved a _ suc- 
cess and ever 
so many of 
them were 
wanted. The 
worst of it was 
that the  bee- 
keepers did not 
diseover that they wanted them until the 
bees were ready to use them. Then the 
foundation having proved a success, too, 
they wanted that. To cap the climax, my 
own bees filled the hives at a time when it 
would have been almost madness on my 
part to have thought of extracting, and as 
iy customers were clamoring for section 
cases, of which I had none, of course my 
bees didn’t have any either. I just kept 
putting on upper and empty 
combs. To be sure I hired more help, 
but as the business was new, and much 
of it of a nature that made all of us 
ereen hands, is it any wonder that in 
spite of all I could do orders could not 
be sent out promptly. I did my best, 
the windmill included, but the press was 
too great and I had to get a steam en 
gine. I presume I should- have written 
some of my customers and told them of 
the delay to expect, but with looking 
after new help and the like I didn’t find 
time even to do that. Finally, I an 
nounced that I would agree to pay bills 
for damages, including bother and all, 
even for swarms that left and went to 
the woods, in so far as F was responsible. 

It seemed almost ineredible that a 
good 414 H. P. steam engine, all com- 
plete with boiler, could be had for $300, 
and yet I sent a check for one one Mon- 
day morning in June, 1876, and had it 
running all my machinery on Friday of 
the same week. Only about three hours’ 
work was required to get it into the base- 
ment and have it all ready to fire up. 
With 40 pounds of steam it gave me more 
power than I needed, and I frequently 
could run saws on light work even when 








stories 


there was only 15 pounds of steam. The 
cost of fuel did not exceed 25 cents a 
day, for I used sawdust and refuse 


mostly. 
Difficulties in Making Ends Meet. 
At one time in my life I felt it a duty 
to reduee the wages of my employees on 
aecount of the fact that in spite of all 
[ eould do, my expenses were greater 
than my income. IT had been dreading to 


The hand of the diligent 
slothful shall be put under taskwork.—Prov. 


acquiesced 
pleasantly and 
cheerfully, one 
of the em- 
ployees even 
mentioning 
that he had ex 
pected it. Well, 
in spite of what seemed close economy, 
expenses every day determined to exceed 
the income. Paper and materials had to 
be purchased for another year, or work 
could not go on at all, and the daily de- 
mand for money, for purposes that could 
not be set aside, seemed coming thicker 
and faster. Finally, the souree from 
which money had been furnished me for 
so many years with no other condition 
than that I paid the interest promptly, 
unexpectedly asked for security. 








shall bear rule; but the 
2:24. 


[I always prided myself on being able 
to get along without asking anybody to 
be responsible for me in any way, and 
on the same ground could decline being 
responsible for the mistakes of others. I 
had talked for years of the beauty of 
having everybody independent, of going 
without things rather than run any risk 
of causing others to suffer by my fault 
or failure, and of going in debt no far- 
ther than my property would safely make 
good under any circumstances. When I 
looked about to see where the errors had 
been, to see where I had made bad or in- 
judicious investments, everything looked 
all right. Yet the fact stood squarely be- 
fore me that I was in debt in a way that 
I had no business to be, and that it was 
positively wrong and sinful. Hand in 
hand, my wife and I, for she shared all 
the trials and triumphs of business, bow- 
ed before that Father who had so often 
guided us in trouble, and very soon we 
saw our mistakes and the safe path for 
the future. 

Some little time before this I had been 
conducting the Sabbath school in a little 
town five miles from Medina. Although 
the livery man had offered to give me a 
horse and rig for 75 cents, about half the 
usual price, I found that this would 
amount to $39 in the course of a year, 
an amount that I decided at once could 
not be spared. For this reason I resolved 
in my own mind that I would go on foot. 
I did not mention it, for I wished to test 
my powers of walking first, and I really 
longed for the time that I might see how 
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much of a task it was going to be. If 1 
lacked strength I felt that it would ‘be 
given me, and this feeling was intensified 
by reading on a scrap of paper that fell 
in my way, that Moody had said God al 
ways gave all the strength that was 
needed to those who were willing to 
work for him. The first Sabbath | walk- 
ed the ten miles very easily, but as the 
road was quite snowy I felt the effects of 
the walk for a day or two. This I ex 
pected, but the next time I[ felt it much 
less, and about the third trip, hardly at 
all. After that there was searcely any 
thing | looked forward to with as much 
pleasure as my Sabbath afternoon’s walk. 

The Burdens of a Growing Business. 

One Saturday afternoon in May, 1878, 
a friend came, who said he wanted to 
purchase some bee fixtures, but he in- 
sisted that I wait on him myself for he 
wanted to have a talk with me and did 
not want to be waited on by any of the 
clerks. 

Quite a number of new men had just 
been set to work and the whole establish 
ment needed all the supervision my poor 
brain could give it. One man was groov 
ing top-bars for the foundation and his 
groove was not in the center nor near 
deep enough. Another had lost his gauge 
and was cutting up stuff without it. The 
dovetailing saws, for some unaccountable 
reason, were making the dovetails in the 
sections so loose that the pieces would 
almost fall apart and no one could ae 
count for the sudden freak. The print 
ers were calling for copy, clerks were 
waiting for me to examine the day’s 
mail which lay in the proper heaps all 
around my typewriter, and besides the 
bell was just then ringing for our Satur 
day afternoon prayer meeting. To be 
sure, I was standing still, for I was won- 
dering how I could best bring order out 
of all this chaos, and my friend very 
naturally supposing I had nothing to do, 
thought I could just as well attend to 
him as not, and so commenced to ask 
about the price of foundation. 

Unfortunately, when I was worried if 
there was one thing I could not remem- 
ber, it was the price of foundation. I 
told him as well as I could how much I 
had to attend to and that the boys could 
tell him all about it. My friend did not 
approve of prayer meetings, and if | 
went there instead of waiting on him 
what would he think? I could not ex 
plain to him that I felt it would be bet 
ter to lose a great many dollars than to 
miss the meeting, so in a sort of coward- 
ly way I fixed things as well as I could 
and then reached the meeting just ten 
minutes before it closed. I took no part 


and I fear I studied on saws more than 
on the danger I was in from so much care 
and worry. 
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In 1877, a beekeeper wrote me a long 
letter enclosing a stamp and he wa 
greatly disappointed because I wrote only 
a posteard reply to his questions. | 
wanted to help every one, but so many 
failed to consider that their letter was 
but one among thousands, and that to 
give the answer they wanted would have 
been at the time an impossibility. As it 
was it was taking the greater part of th: 
time of three different clerks to answer 
even on post cards the questions that 
were asked. It was hard to be disoblig 
iig, but as I had the eare of a manufac 
turing plant and an apiary, besides pub 
lishing a journal, very little time was 
left. I felt that I could do the most 
good all around by giving my best efforts 
to Gleanings, and to do this weil I had 
to spend much of my time in the apiary 
lest I should be in danger of giving the 
ory instead of practice. 

And, when orders for goods came in | 
had to show the men in the factory just 
how the goods should be made and even 
try new gocds in my hives to see how 
they would work. 

I tried to read all the letters that wer 
sent in, as well as all the ecards. I felt 
that those who wanted to hear from me 
individually should read Gleanings with 
more care. I was anxious to help and 
to please every one, was studying all the 
time different plans to make hives, ex 
tractors, foundation, ete., cheaper and 
simpler, and it was a rare pleasure for 
me to tell each month what I had uiseov 
ered and to get post-card replies telling 
how the beekeepers had succeeded. Even 
at that time, however, I was able to use 
but a small part of the correspondence 
sent me, but I tried to have all of mv 
friends represented so far as possible. 

Many Careless Customers. 

In June, 1877, I received three boxes 
and one barrel of beeswax without a sin 
gle scrap of paper to tell where the wax 
came from. I had letters at the same 
time from people saying they had sent 
me wax and asking for the money, but | 
couldn’t tell how much they had sent. 
While hunting the boxes over trying to 
find some clue, even a pencil mark, | 
often felt as if I could shake the shipper 
for having caused me so much trouble 
when a single scratch of a pencil would 
have saved it all. 

[I had one letter from a party enclos 
ing $1.50 for a book, but nothing in the 
shape of a name could be found either 
on the letter or on the envelope except 
the initials ‘*C. W.’’ I found on my 
mailing list a name that might have cor 
responded to this but could not tell for 
sure. I had quite a bundle of letters 
from unknown. friends, many of which 
contained money. It made me feel sad 
to look over these letters, feeling that | 
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was obliged to keep the money without 
rendering a single equivalent just be 
cause they forgot to sign their names. 
Several times I wrote to the postmasters 
but this seldom did any good and in sev- 
eral instances I could not find out either 
the town or the state. To cap the eli 
max, I received one postal card addressed 
to me without a single word on.it. 

Later on there was a great sheaf of 
letters before me without names or ad 
and the trouble was getting 
worse and worse. I did not know wheth 
er everyone was getting in such a hurry 
or what the trouble was. I did not 
know of any remedy except to have the 
name and address printed on the sta- 
tionery in every Gummed labels 
would not do because they would be for 
gotten. In many instances, even when 
the names were written on, they were so 
badly written and counties so often omit 
ted that I had a regular standing quar 
rel most of the time with someone or 
other, because valuable goods went to 
the wrong place. I announced that I 
was almost ready to print free the ad 
dresses of a hundred and fifty thousand 
customers that I had at that time, if I 
could only be sure that they would all 
use the stationery every time they wrote 
to me. 

Trouble with Express Companies. 

In May, 1879, a customer living in 
Texas ordered three $3.00 queens. To 
avoid delay and save expense I tried to 
prepay the charges, but the express com- 
pany could not tell what the charges 
would be over the southern lines, so they 
would not receive the money in advanee. 
Time passed and the queens were not de 
livered. A tracer was sent and after 
long delays they were found at some 
point in Texas held until back charges 
should be paid. Neither myself nor my 
customer had been notified where the 
were nor what the trouble was. 
The cages had been made in such a way 
that the officials could easily see that 
they contained bees that were perishable, 
and yet they put them up on a shelf and 
let them die. 

Nearly two months after, we were ask- 
ed for the back charges, also whether 
we wanted the dead bees forwarded to 
destination. I sent word that they should 
throw them out of the window, stifling 
my temper as best I could. They very 
kindly consented to throw them out, but 
sent back for $1.75 charges for carrying 
them so far and keeping them until they 
starved. I felt very much then as if it 
would be inexpressively delicious and 
soothing to be permitted the luxury of 
tearing that Texas man’s shanty down 
and giving him such a shaking that he 
would never think of starving any more 
innocent bees so long as he remained in 


dresses, 


ease. 


queens 
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the express business. But I put away such 
thoughts, paid the $1.75 and prayed for 
patience. 

What do you suppose happened? Noth- 
ing different from what has happened a 
great many times in my business trou- 
bles and trials. A gentleman came in a 
few mornings after, introducing himself 
as the superintendent of our express line. 
He said he had noticed the amount of 
business we gave them and asked if he 
could do anything to aid us. In a twin- 
kling our printers had some neat little 
labels directing any express agent in the 
United States that all packages bearing 
this label were, under all circumstances, 


to be forwarded without delay. These 
were signed with the superintendent’s 
name. He also made arrangements to 


earry queens, smokers, ete., over any or 
all northern lines for one single charge 
of 25 ecents and he fixed many other 
things greatly for the comfort and con 
venience of myself. 

Utilizing Energy to Best Advantage. 

Before the days of shorthand I used to 
receive a great many requests for per 
sonal answers to letters and it 
hard to refuse so simple a request. Yet 
it was absolutely impossible to comply 
with all of the requests. For a year |] 
had been unable to answer personally 
the kind letters I received from my own 
brothers and 

[ learned from experience that it was 
far better for me to answer each letter 
the day it was received. If I commenced 
laying them away until some better time, 
a pile would accumulate and I had them 
on my conscience all the time, worrying 
me every day, perhaps for months. Fi 
nally I adopted the plan of having close 
at hand a lot of lead pencils sharpened 
to a keen point and after reading a let- 
ter through, being better prepared to an- 
swer it then than at any other time, 1 
indieated right on the letter with the 
pencil, brief directions as to how the let 
ters were to be answered. The words | 
put in at the proper point were some 
thing like these: ‘‘Yes,’’ ‘‘No,’’ ‘‘Per- 
haps,’’ ‘¢Probably,’’ ‘*O. K.,’’ ‘*Can’t 
Promise,’’ ‘‘See A B C,’’ ‘*Do what he 
asks,’’ ete., ete. Of course, in instances 
that especially demanded I often wrote 
more at length on the margin of the let 
ter. From these pencilled notes the 
clerks wrote the answers, but before the 


was veryv 


sisters. 


ecards and letters were mailed I read 
every one carefully, and if eorrections 
were neeessary I made them with these 


same fine pencils. 

In order to do this, T had to economize 
my mental powers to the utmost After 
working an hour or two at the letters, I 
usually took a run over the grounds or 
through the factory to see how the work 
was progressing, and this alternation was 


(Continued on page 807.) 
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Advertisements | 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 
| fied columns or we will not be responsible 


for errors For special conditions on bee 

| and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy, | 


if credit has nou been established previously 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING. 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 


small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their ad 
vertisements are discoutinued when they are 
in good standing.) 

Don sarrett \dam Bodenschatz G M 
Brewer. Alice Burrows, W. O. Curtis, Joh N 
DeMuth & Son. Geo. W. Dial, Clarence Foote 


Hardin S. Foster, J. B. Hollopeter, L. K. Hos 
tetter, W. X. Johnston, F. W. Lesser, E. W 
Peirce Co., H. N. Major, A. J. Pinard, Charles 
Stewart, Chas. EK. Schneider, F. E. Schriver 
Julius Victor, Joe C. Weaver, P. B. Skinner 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE White clover comb honey. J 
F. Moore. Tiffin, Ohio 

(!UP"LO honey in 5-ib. pails and 60-Ib. cans. 

W. Sherman, Valdosta, Ga 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb. cans 
No finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

FOR SALI Pure clover honey in 60-lb 
cans. J. Herman Pohl, Fowler, Mich 


NEW crop clover honey in new 60-pound tin 


cans. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich 
FINEST white clover honey, also light am 
ber. Lewis O. Klaty, Carsonville, Mich 
FOR SALE suckwheat honey in 5-lb. paiis 


and 60-lb. cans. S. Van Auken, Duanesburg, 


any kid 


sale 
Paton Co 


HONEY for 
The John G 
York City 

CLOVER 
20c¢. One ton 
Comb, Ohio 

FOR SALE 
60-lb. cans Write 
Weston, Mich 


NO. 


any 
Broadway 


quantity 
New 


Sample 
Crane, Me 


honey in new 60-lb. cans 


baking honey. W. B 


white clover 
prices. A. 8S 


Finest 
for 


honey in 
Tedman 


eight, $5.50 
quantity. J 


carriers of 


1 comb honey 
, for sale in 


per case. Fancy comb 
F. Coyle, Penfield, Ill 

FOR SALE 
ver honey. Prices on 
Son, Grover Hill, 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat 
in new 60-lb. cans, $12.00 


Apiaries, Clarksville, N. Y 


FINEST white clover honey, 
white, in 60-lb Prices on 
R. VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALI First 
%ec per Ib. in ton lots 
F. D. No. 5, Omaha, Neb 


BLENDED raspberry and milkweed, two of 
the best honeys produced in northern Michi 
gan. Left with the until thoroughly rip 
ened. Unexcelled for table use. Price in 60-lb 
cans, 15¢ per Ib In 10-lb. pails, postpaid, 
$2.50. Sample by mail, 20c, which may be ap 
purchase of honey. Elmer Hutchinson 


Lake City. Mich 


Comb and extracted white clo 
request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Ohio 


honey, A-1 quality, 
per case. Woodward 


water 
Irvin 


almost 
cans request. 
basswood honey, 
Thos. Atkinson 


quality 


bees 


plied on 
& Son 
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Lenawee County extracted cl 


ver honey in 10-lb. pails or 60-lb. cans. Nels: 
Dewey, Adrian, Mich. 
CLOVER HONEY—=5-lb. pails, $10.80; 6( 


Ib. cans, $8.00; 2 60’s, $15.00, f. o. b. Hamler 


C. J. Appeldoorn, Hamler, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Amber and buckwheat honey 
in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb. cans. C. J. Baldridg: 


Kendaia, N 


Very 


Farms 
FOR SALE 


liomestead 


fine quality of clover and 


buckwheat honey, 1924 crop; 5-lb. pails and 
60-lb. cans. C. N. Ballard, Valois, N. Y. 
CLOVER and basswood blended by the bees 
color and body fine. Prices upon request. Stat« 
umount wanted. W. A. Jenkins, Rock Port, Mo 
FOR SALE—New crop clover honey, finest 


quality, put up in 60-lb. cans, also 5-lb. pails 


Write for prices. W. M. Peacock, Mapletor 
Iowa. 

FOR SALE 5 cases, 60 Ibs. net, extracted 
uckwheat honey packed in 5-lb. pails, at $7.00 
ver case. Noel J. Loucks, Springboro, R. F. D 
No. 3, Pa 

FOR SALE—Sweet clover and cotton honey 
of choice quality. In 60-lb. cans and bulk comb 
in 5-lb. pails. Allenville Apiaries, Allenville 


Alabama 


CHOICE white clover honey in 5 and 10 Ib 


pails and 60-lb. cans. Prices on request. Sam 
ple 15e. Sundberg Bros., R. F. D. No. 3, Fer 
rus Falls, Minn 

FOR SALE—FExtra fancy, white clover ex 
tracted honey, also contb honey, new cases 
new crop. Write for prices. Edw. A. Winkler 
k. F. D. No. 1, Joliet, I 

FOR SALE—White honey in 60-lb. cans 
lso West Indian in 50-gallon barrels. Samples 
nd prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 16-18 
Jay St.. New York City 

FOR SAL! Norther Michigan clover 
honey in new 60-lb. cans, $14.00 per case (120 
Ibs.) f. o. b. Merritt. 5 cases at lle per Ib 
J. H. Corwin, Merritt, Mich. 

HONEY for sale in 60-lb. tins. White-clover 
‘Indian crystallized I3ec per lb. L. A. West 


Indian honey liquid, lle per Ib. Hoffman & 
tlauck Ine Woodhaven N Y 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. extracted in 60-lb. cans, and 5 and 
10 lb. pails. Prices given on request. Sample 
15e. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 

CHOICE WHITE CLOVER HONEY, one 
half gal., $1.35; 1 gal., $2.50, postpaid to 3rd 
zone. Twelve 5-lb. pails by freight, $10, not 
prepaid. Sample, 20¢ postpaid. Elmer Porter 
Roxabel, Ohio 

FOR SALE No. 1 white comb honey, $5.50 
per case, 24 sections to case, six cases to car 
rier. Dark extracted (about half clover). 10¢ 
rer pound; two 60-lb. cans to case H. G 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 

HONEY—Free wholesale quotations on 1924 
crop of white clover and buckwheat extracted 
honey, in 60-lb. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails, 3 oz., 
% oz. and 16 oz. glass tumblers. Address Ros 
coe F. Wixson, Sales Dept. Dundee, N. Y 

FOR SALI Honey in 60-lb. cans Sweet 
clover, basswood, white clover and other fla 
vors. Tell us what you want. Beekeepers who 


and solicitors 
230 W. Huron 


their trade, 
Root Co., 


need more honey for 
should write us. A 
St., Chicago, Ill 


WE are closing out the balance of our 1924 
crop of white clover extracted honey at 13c per 


Ib. on track here at Northstar. This honey is 
the finest procurable. Put up in new 60-lb. net 
tin cans, boxed two cans to the box for ship 
ment. If you have an exacting trade to supply 


we offer you this tine honey as one that will fill 
your bill 
& Sons, 


All low 
Northstar, 


grade is sold. E. D. 
Mich. 


Townsend 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 





WE will pay cash for a limited quantity of 
ure average domestic beeswax. Write for our 
rices. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—White clover extracted honey in 


0-lb. cans. Wm. C. Brown, 809 Maple St., 
vattle Creek, Mich. 

WANTED—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb. 
ins Mail sample and quote price. Roscoe F 
Vixson, Dundee, N. Y 


Cheap grade extracted honey for 
Write quick what you have 
Prothero, DuBois, Pa. 


Comb and extracted honey in 
Send sample and quote price. 


WANTED 
making anti-freeze 
and price. John N. 

WANTED- 


ton lots or more 


©. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, South 
Bend, Ind 

WANTED to buy amber and dark honey in 
60-lb. tins. Name price and if interested will 
sk for sample. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of clover 


honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lewest cash price for same. A. W. Smith, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 

OLD COMBS, cappings or slumgum wanted 
for rendering by steam press process. We pay 


for supplies or 
Faleoner Mfg 


cash for wax rendered, trade 
vork it into foundation. W. T 
Co., Falconer, N. Y 


WANTED—Shipments 
tings for rendering. We 
nd trade price. charging 
vax rendered. The Fred W. Muth 
and Walnut Sts.,. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OLD COMBS WANTED—Our steam wax 
presses will get every ounce of beeswax out of 
old combs, cappings or slumgum. Send for our 
terms and our 1924 catalog. We will buy your 
share of the wax for cash or will work it into 
foundation for you. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, 
Ml. ~ 


MLM 


FOR SALE. 


and 
highest cash 
pound for 
Co., Pearl 


of old comb 
pay the 
but 5¢ a 


cap 
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Catalog 
Conn. 


LABELS—New _ design. 
Label Co., Clintonville, 
single-shot rifle, 

extractor. James 


HONEY 
free. Eastern 

STEVENS 
want honey 
Il 


95 


25 rim 
Wheeler, 


new; 
Maroa, 


50 ROOT 10-frame extracting chambers, $1 


each: covers, excluders. Hofmer Johnson, R. D. 
No. 6, Salem, Ohio. 

FOR SALI Two-frame reversible extractor 
and one Root uncapping can basket Erwin 
Schmidt, Medina, Ohio 

CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar 
ters for Root’s beekeepers’ supplies. A. W 
Yates. Hartford, Conn. 

MAKE queen introduction SURE ONE 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 


complete or 
Hickory 


hives, 
disease. 


SELLING 100 ten-frame 
separate, new or used No 
Shade Apiary, Otterville, Mo. 


ROBINSON'S comb foundation will please 
the and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest price. E. S. 
Robinson, Mayville, N. Y 


bees 


dovetailed 


HIVE BODIES—New cypress 
bodies, nails and rabbets, ten-frame, five for 
$3.75; 100 for $65.00. The Stover Apiaries, 


Mayhew, Miss. 
FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to case boxed, at 60c per case, f. o. 


Terms cash. C. H. W. Weber & 


Ohio. 


b. Cincinnati 
Co., Cincinnati, 
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EIGHT-FRAME 7-wire and wood excluders, 
practically new, 40c¢c each. No disease. The Sto 
ver Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


ADAPTABLE BEEHIVES, single or double 


walled, are sound in principle and are prac- 
tical. For free information address Geo. P. 
Wood, Peekskill, N. Y 

HONEY-NUT CHOCOLATES. A new and de 
licious confection made of pure honey, nuts, 
fruits, ete., $1.00 lIb.; 50¢ % |b. postpaid 
Wholesale prices on application. J. D. Kroha, 
&7 North St., Danbury, Conn. 

BARGAIN in frames. White pine frames, 


Send 10c for 
extracting su 
Mayhew, 


$5.00 per 100; $45.00 per 1000. 
sample. New 8-fr. Danz. shallow 
pers, 20c¢ each. The Stover Apiaries 
Miss. 
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_BEES AND QUEENS. 
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WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease or, if not so guaranteed, 
the exact condition of the bees and the condi 
tions of sale must be clearly stated in the ad 
vertisement; or, it will be satisfactory if the 
advertiser will agree to furnish a_ certificate 
of health from some authorized bee inspector 
it time of sale 





HARDY Italian queens, $1.00 each. W. G. 
Lauver, Middletown, Pa 
ITALIAN queens, $1.00 each in season 


Graydon Bros., R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala 
PACKAGE BEES for 1925, Pure Italians. 
Write for descriptive price list. J. J. Scott, 


Crowville, La 


BEFORE ordering get our prices on package 


bees for 1925 delivery. W. C. Smith & Co., 
Calhoun, Ala. 

IF you want two-frame nuclei for 1925 let 
me book your order now. Write for prices. E. 
F. Day. Honoraville, Ala 

ITALIAN bees and queens, 1925, can save 
you money. Figure your needs and get my 
prices. W. F. Buckner, Mt. Vernon, Ga. 

FOR SALE—tThree-banded, leather-colored 
queen bees. None better Write for prices 
M. Bates, Greenville, Ala., R. F. D. No. 4 

BRIGHT Italian queens, 1 $1.00; 12, 
$10.00: 100, $75.00 Write for prices on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, Greenville, R. F. 


D. No. 3, Ala 
guaranteed 


FOR SALE 10 colonies of bees 
free from disease, in Root hives. Good condi- 
tion. $10.00 each. Jas. B. Gregg, 892 S. Main 
St.. Akron, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Bright Italian queens, $1.00; 6 
$5.00; 1-lb. package bees with queen, $3.00; 
°-lb. package with queen, $4.50. Powell Owen 
Greenville, Ala. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing large 
heautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1925 ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas 


For the fall 
guaranteed. 
every month 


TESTED QUEENS 
and winter months 
Queens are mailed from my 


$1.00 each 
Delivery 
yards 


of the year. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga 

FOR SALE—tThree-banded Italian queens 
Untested, 1 to 11, $1.00 each; 12 to 49, 85¢e 
each: 50 to 100, 75e each: tested, $2.00 each 


Ready to ship June 1 
Jamaica, Vt 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
to June 10. R. B. Grout 


FOR SALI 80 colonies of bees 
free from disease, 4 acres of land 
house, honey-house, power extracting outfit 
and other equipment. Good location in irrigat 
ed district. No failures. Write for particulars 
W. C. Forcher, Grand View, Idaho 


guaranteed 
4-room 
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BOOKING orders for early queens, queenless 
ickage bees and package bees with queens. 
Write for delivered prices. I ship on the day 
you name. Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala 


CHRISTMAS 
Write us for special 


beekeepers ! 
during De 


greetings, brother 


offer on 


bees 


cember. We can save you money on your 
package bees. The Louisiana Modern Apiaries, 
M. Voinche, Prop., Bunkie, La 

FOR SALE Rule Brothers Straight-Line 
three-banded Italian queens, satisfaction guar- 
anteed Untested, $1.00; 25 or more, 90c; 
tested, $2.00: 25 or more, $1.75. Rule Broth- 
ers, Terlto R. F. D. No. 1, Box 30, Okla 

I AM now booking orders for package bees 
for 1925. Three-band Italian stock. State in 
spected. There has never been disease in this 
section. Will begin shipping April 20. Write 
for circular and prices. N. L. Stapleton, Col 
quitt. Ga 

THR"E-BANDED Italian bees and queens. I 
am booking orders for 1925 delivery, 2-lb. pack 
age bees with select untested queen, $4.50; se 
lect untested queen, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Allen. Catherine, Ala 

WRITE us for low prices on high grade 
hees and queens, safe delivery, satisfaction 


t guaranteed 
cleus or carload lots 
dates stated The 
M. Voinche,. Prop 


no disease One package or nu- 
Guarantee to ship bees on 
Louisiana Modern Apiaries, 


sunkie, La 


FOR SALE for 1925, 3-frame nuclei, 
Landed queens and also pound packages; begin 
shipping April 1. Queens, $1.00 each; three 
frame nuclei, $5.00; 3-lb. package, $5.00 each 


three 


Walker & Son, Vidalia, Ga. Address your in- 
quiries until further notice to Curd Walker, 
Jellico, Tenn. 25 years’ experience 

ONE 2-lb. package bees, with or without 
frame brood, $5.00: 25, $118: 50, $225: 100 


$425. One 3-lb. package, $5.50; 25, $135; 50 
$250; 100 S475 Will furnish good young 
Italian queen with each package. Tested queen 
50c extra. Established 1909. Have no 
I’. M. Morgan, Hamburg, La. 
BRIGHT American 
booking orders 
frame 





disease. 


and 
two pounds 
and honey 


Jeauty Italian bees 
for special 


emerging brood 


queens, 


of bees on 





queen introduced, $4.75 Untested queens 
after March 15, $1.00. Certificate of health 
and guarantee safe arrival. Tupelo Apiaries 
J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 

WE are now booking orders for our high 
grade queens for spring delivery. Prices: Un 
tested, $1.00 each; 25 to 75, 85¢ each; 100 
70¢ each. Tested $2.25 each; 25 or more 
$2 each. Select tested, $2.65 each: 25 or more, 
$2.25 each. One-fourth down. Write for cireu 
ler. F ] Salge & Bros Weslaco, Texas 

BEFORE buying your package bees on 
comb for 1925 kindly write us. We can save 
you money on 10 or more package lots We 
are prepared to ship bees on a large scale and 
have the light three-banded stock only. We be 
gin hipping April 20. Remember we guaran 


tee our stock to be free from disease. All ship 
ments go out with government health certifi 
eate. Central Louisiana Apiaries, Hamburg, La 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THE SHIPPER. 
We do all our work ourselves trying to elimi 
nate mistakes being made. We ship only nice 
three- banded Italians with a government 
health certificate. Shipped on comb of honey 
the natural food for transit. Easy to transfer 





Each package contains a select untested three 
banded queen. 10 3-lb. packages. $45.00; 25 
5-lb. packages, $108.75; 50 3-lb. packages, 
$212.50; 10 4-lb. packages, $52.50 5 4-lb 


packages, $127.50; 50 4-lb. packages 
Will start shipping April 15 15% 
ance at shipping time Orders 


tion C. A. Mayeux, 


$249.70 
down, bal 
rota 


hooked in 
Hamburg, La. 
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PACKAGE BEES for April, 1925. 1 standar 

Root frame honey 1 untested three-bands 

lialian queen, and four pounds bees. 1 to 24 
£5.50 each; 25 to 49, $5.25; 50 to 100, 
Orders booked in rotation. Shipments to bs 
made April 20 to May 20. A government healt} 
certificate with each shipment a:d I guarar 
tee safe delivery. 10 per cent books your order 
balance at shipping time. L. C. Mayeux, Ham 
burg, La 


$5.01 


SEASON 1925. Southern Bee Farm Apiaries 
John St. Romain, Prop., Marksville, La. The 
home of the good Italian queen. Will be ready 
for shipment April 15. Prices delivered queens 


Three-banded Italians, 1 extra good breeding 
queen, $5.00; package bees, delivered prices 
one 2-lb. package with queen, $3.80; one 3-lb 
package with queen, $4.90; one 4-lb. package 
with queen, $6.00. Large orders of bees wil 


be given special attention. Terms, 25 per cent 
with order, balance 20 days before shipment 


OVERSIZE two-pound packages (2 
when caged) of young hustling, disease-free 
Italian bees, with select untested queen, will 
insure you a rousing colony by the honey flow 
These bees are bred right, caged right and de 
livered to you right, or I make them right 
Order early to get shipment to suit your loca 
tion. Ten per cash with order, balance 
before shipment. One package, $5.25: 12 or 
more, $5.00 each. Express prepaid. P. M. Wil 
liams, Ft Alabama. 





6 pounds 


cent 


Deposit 


FOR SALE In famous palmetto-mangrove 
crange district, 125 colonies bees in singl 
story, machine-made, cypress hives, new 1921 
Holds 25 frames, 11%x17% in., folding legs 
hinged covers, fine for extracted or bulk comb 
honey. Easily manipulated or honey removed 


sitting in f 
bers by 


35 extra 


chair. Absolutely protected from rob 
adjustable screen manipulating top 
hives, 20 5-frame comb boxes, 4-fr 


reversible honey extractor, 15 honey barrels 
50-barrel honey tank, moving screens. Guaran 
teed free from disease. Price $900. Fine honey 
district, large town, paved roads, fine schools 


and churches. Reason for selling, am seriously 


crippled. A. F. Brown, 129 Cypress St., Day 
tona, Fla. 

ANNOUNCING The loss of our records 
when our offices burned on September 29. We 
beg our customers who closed contracts for 
next spring deliveries to please write us as 


soon as convenient and when possible to pleas« 
send copy of our last letter This does not 
apply on orders received after September 29 


On account of the loss of 
don’t know that we will issue circulars for 
the coming season. We will quote prices on re 
ceipt of inquiries. We had to return so many 
orders the past season on account of the heavy 


our mailing list we 


demand for our ‘‘Honey Girl’’ Italians, that 
we increased extensively. This will increase 
production and decrease expenses per package 
We pass this saving on to you, by lowering 
our prices on nuclei and packages; untested 
queens and tested queens, same prices as last 
season. Select tested queens, suitable for 


breeding queens, shipped with 2 lIhs. bees, $10 
A few ‘scientifically’’ selected queens priced 
according to individual merit. Our ‘‘Honey 
Girl’’ Italians satisfy. Safe arrival guaran 
teed. Certificate of inspection with each ship 


ment. We 
Cottonport 
(Former 


solicit 
Honey 
address 


your early correspondence 
Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, La 
Cottonport, La.) 


TUNNEL 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MATT TUTTI 


THE BEE WORLD 
nal in Britain and 
review in ex 


The leading bee jour 
the only international bee 
tence It is read, re-read and 


treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post 
ecard today. It is well worth your little trou 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 
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‘*Bees and Honey,’’ Geo. W. York, Editor; (Continued from page 803.) t 
$3.00 BR gt ae, —_ a be eng 3 usually kept up from before six in the ' 
both ain tenn $1.50 yp: SS... York Heoey and morning until after nine at night. IL had : 
Bee Supply Co., Spokane, Wash. to decide many difficult points on pretty : 
Western Honey Bee. 428 South Hewitt St. | Short notice, but I was obliged to decide : 
Los Angeles, Calif., published by western bee hastily or not at all. : 
keepers, where commercial honey production is | Mv typewriter I used only for my work 
farther advanced than in any other section of —  - . : : 
he world. $1.00 per year. Send for sample | 0" the journal and it was in use the | 
copy : greater part of the time. |} 
THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW has bee In the 80’s, when business was up to : 
’ JERE sive vi u 1as een P . ° ° 
published continuously since 1888. Monthly, its highest notch, say just preceding or : 
ts $1.00 per year; 4 months trial, 25c. Your ad during the honey flow, I almost always 
| teesy.cn a pontal wil bring a sample copy and | broke down or came pretty near it. At 
| view, Almont, Michigan j such times there were three things that 
usually put me on my feet again. One 
was a good square meal, second was get 
WANTS AND EXCHANGES. ting out of the office and going out into 
ai iin: HERE ge the open field and the third was sleep. 
l jaf ANTED—100 to, 200, colonies seh Ah gap [ noticed we times when l kept _ 
Montana. Would consider Oregon. Must be with my work until dinner time, that 
near good trout fishing. What have you? §S after being seated at the table I was just 
Fisher Lawrence, Boulder, Colo | about exhausted. In faet, I would often 
: : nsccmavcnncrecixoesimmmiammas sit down to a meal, all in a tremble, and 
: HELP WANTED. with a dizzy faintness. Usually I felt 
' on " | tolerably well about the time my meal 
WANTED Married man to work in bees was finished. 
Sain cae sehen Wauee suk ane During the summer of 1887 I secured 
furnished. E. L. Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y. great relief by taking a nap in the fore 
noon or in the afternoon, and finally I 
- | began to notice that when business 
Everything WeWitihite crowded so these naps came just before 
| mealtime, I could sit down to my meals 
Rhode Island ita without any of the symptoms of exhaus 
Send for Remarkable FREE BOOK | tion. Sometime before this I thought | 





was so busy just before mealtime that I 
could not take time to have a nap, but | 
finally made it a practice to get just 
about a half hour’s sleep before dinner 
and supper. If any sort of patent medi 


“Blue Ribbon Reds” —the latest po 
book on the best al! purpose breed Lo 
has 12 drawings illustrating type iy 
and 14 illustrating color. Full page 
picture of R. I. Redsin natural colors, 

suitable for framing. 





Book tells how to judge—mate for ote and cine had ever given me as much help as 
shapo—obtain fast growth and large size breed this, I would certainly have boomed it. 


up heavy egg-laying strain—cull—prepare for 
show room—feed poultry of all ages—tinebreed Ht 
—treat sick fowls— build poultry houses and 
equipment — and covers many other subjects. 
Book given absolutely free with three year sub- 
scription to 


Rhode Island Red Journal 9”'y j92rn«! 


devoted exclusively to Rhode Island Reds. Tells how 
to make big money with them—how to buy, sell, get 
greatest pleasure, most profit—everything you want 
to know about Rhode Island Reds. P ublished monthly 
SIc a $1.00. Send dollar bill today and 
get book FRE 
queen ISLAND RED JOURNAL 
333 Democrat Bidg. Waverly, lowa 





WAT 


ART PICTURES 


of Ideal Chick in B tiful Nat- 
ural Colors, 8x11 in., suitable for fram- 
ing. Given only with Poultry Tribune— 
every issue. World's Great Poult ry Paper. 
Chuck full of money-making ideas, iy 
news by foremost poultry authorities 

monthly ,80 to 120 pages. SPECIAL OFFER: 


Big Trial Issues 
5 1 Year 50c; 3 Years $1.00 25¢c 
Send stamps or coin today. 


amen Dpt. 19 Mount Morris, Ill. 




















o-pound Cans, in crates of 100.................. [ve hustate eee eke $4.00 a crate 
ee ee, Oe er cc ced cade tee ease Mee eens aie ele 7.00 a crate 
Es ec ckce kc ewesh onde ped deckeredecn 5.00 a crate 
a DO ee .90 a crate 
| Se eee, Ge I Ga nn ok ccc ccc cise heesiwceussccns .25 a crate 

SE UE cbs c-caciséanededan tenance sosabus csdua Renan sewn ees 1.20 a keg 

| GLASS JARS WITH GOLD-LACQUERED CAPS 

S-ounce capacity, 2 GOZEM POF CATCON... 0-2. ccc ccc ccccccccccns .90 per carton 
1G6-CUNCS CAPACISY, B GOMOM POF CATEOM... 2... rc cccccccccccvecvscece 1.20 per carton 
S-pemmd GE GMRES, 1 GOMGM HOF GREUOM... ccc cccwseccienccccccenss .90 per carton 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., 1331 Ocean Avenue, Woodhaven, New York 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BLOSSOM-SWEET”" 
AND 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 ib. Honey Pails. 


We specialize in5 and 10 Ib. 
round pails and 60 tb. re 
cans. Plain and Lithograph~ 
ed cans of all descriptions. 


WILKEJ-BARRE CAN CA. 


ESTABLISHED i556 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 




















at Factory 
on : Prices 





—~ ee ae ee ee y 
“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ted, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money— 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wondertully 

low prices and free 

samples. We sell direct 

to you and save you all 

fa-between dealer’s 

pete Ask for Book 
o 183 


FREE 
Samples & 
Roofing Book | 





















Veen . 
al OORT, 
2 














LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1233-1283 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 


for us. We buy all you raise, 
profits—!argedemand—easi 

4x4 a —- jet 
jars an 

CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.. 9145 Grand 


Patent 





Practice in Patent Office and Court. 
Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root Co 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D. C 
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11%-12¢c. Wisconsin, white basswood and clo 
ver, 12-13c; light amber, 10c. Comb: Sales to 
retailers, 24-section cases Illinois, Michigar 
Indiana, Minnesota and Wisconsin fa: cy and 
No. 1 white alfalfa and clover, $4.75-5.25; Ne 
2, $4.00-4.25; amber, $4.00-4.25; poorly filled 
combs, $3.50-4.00. Intermountain white a 
falfa and sweet clover, $5.00-5.25; mostl 
%5.25. Beeswax: Sales to retailers and manu 








fecturers of electrical supplies, cables and shor 
polish, domestic. crude vellow, 32-33c¢c; dark 
28-29c, all per Ib 

DENVER Demand limited, market steady 


Extracted Sales to jobbers, Colorado, sweet 
clover and alfalfa, white 13c; light amber, 12c 
Comb: Colorado, 24-section cases white sweet 
clover and alfalfa, fancy, $5.40; choice, $5.04 

NEW YORK Extracted: Receipts moder 
ate. Good export and local demand. Market 
firm. Sales to wholesalers, jobbers, confectior 
ers, bottlers and bakers per lb., New York 
white clover, mostly 2%-13c: buckwheat 
10¢ California, light amber sage, 11%-13¢ 
white orange, 1214-14%c. Idaho, white sweet 
clover, 12-13¢e. Florida, white tupelo, few sales 
12-13e; light amber, 10-1lc; Porto Rico, sup 
plies. light. 90-95e per gal. Comb: Supplik 


moderate. Demand moderate. market slight: 


weaker. Sales to retailers, New York. 24-se« 
tion cases white clover, fancy, $6.00-6.25: No 
1. $5.50-5.75; No. 2, %$5.00-5.25: buckwheat 
No. 1 $5.00. Beeswax Since last report 60 
cases France, 87 pkgs. Brazil. 28 pkes. Sar 
Pomingo arrived. Supplies light. Demand rood 
market firm. Sales to wholesalers, manufactur 
ers and drug trade, West Indies, dark. 26-28 
mostly 27e. Africa dark 29-30c. Cuba, dark 
26c. Chile. light, 31-33e. West Indies, light 
3le. Brazil light. 31-32e 
H. C. TAYLOR, Chief of Bureau. 


Special Foreign Quotation. 

LIVERPOOL There has been a firm mar 
ket sinee our last report, 1465 barrels of Chil 
ian honey having been sold in Liverpool at 
prices a little stiffer than our last quotation 
The arrivals here have been 356 cass and 
harrels. In consequence of this increase and 
the rise in exchange, we make the value for ex 
tracted honey in American currency to he 





about 12¢ per Ib Beeswax has also been a 

little harder in price and its value in Americar 

eurrency works out about 36¢ per Ib 
Liverpool, Eng., Nov. 6. Taylor & Co. 


———————— 


The A. I. Root Company’s Report. 
Since our last report we have received se 
eral small shipments of white clover comb, ag 
gregating 521 cases, at $4.80, $4.50 and $4.25 
and one hundred cases white clover comb at 
$4.50, $4.00 and $4.25 f. o. b. shipping points 


Extracted honey receipts are as follows: 5 car 
loads sweet clover and alfalfa at 9c; one car 
load white clover local point, 10c; one carload 
white clover western point, 9c; one carload 
sweet clover and light amber extracted, 9c and 
8l4c; one carload sweet clover extracted, 8%c: 
approximately 12,000 Ibs. white clover in less 
than carload lots bought locally at 9%ec per 


Ib.; 1100 Ibs. raspberry extracted at 9%ec and 


— ee ee 


7%e, all prices f. o. b. shipping points. 
TULLE ELLER LA LEELA EPL 
‘*THE STORY OF THE SOIL.’’ 
This is a book that will put new life and 


hope into any country home that possesses it 
Cyril G. Hopkins never wrote anything else so 


good or useful. Every farmer and his whole 
family should read it. We have only a few 
copies left for sale, and when these are gon¢ 
we cannot offer this book again. First come ‘ 
first served. Together with one year’s sub 
scription to Gleanings, only $2.00 postpaid 


This makes this wonderful book cost you only 
£1.00 Address Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio, 
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You Can CUT COST on 
Labels and Circulars If You 


Print Your Own 


ards, stationery, circulars, labels. Presses 
$12 up. Paper Cutters $3 up. Save money 
‘7 Print for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
‘a sent. Write for catalog presses. type paper. 
SoSerch etc. THE PRESS CO., R-81, Moriden, Conn. 










“Saved $16.40 on 80 Rods,’ 
says T.G. Schumm, Will- 
shire, Ohio. You, too. can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE_ FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
» Fence, Gates. Posts and Rarbed Wire. 


BROS. Dept.21 MUNCIE, IND. 


Achord Bees and Queens 
for 1925 


We want to place our 1925 price list 
in the hands of every progressive bee- 
keeper. Worth your stamp whether you 
buy bees or not. Send a postal for your 
copy today. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


GET IT FROM THE 
<G SACTORY DIRECT 
' 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 
200 SHEETS and $1 . O O 


100 ENVELOPES 
Printed with your Name and Address. 

Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to 
match. Your name and address printed in beau 
tiful rich blue ink, on both paper and enve 
lopes, and sent you postpaid for only $1.00 
(West of Mississippi river and outside of U. S 
$1.10.) If inconvenient to send the money, we 
will ship C. O. D. Money returned if you are 
not more than satisfied. Order today. Write 
name and address plainly. - 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders for 
us. Write us today for our agent’s proposition. 
ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
8012 Main Street. Smethport, Pa. 


Root Quality 
Bees and Queens 


for 1925 


We are preparing to fill early Queen and Bee 
orders beginning April 15. If you anticipate 
ordering package bees or queens for next spring 
delivery, we wish the opportunity of serving 
you. Prices will appear later. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


Demuth, Root and Mel Pritchard: 

First of all I guess I am goin to lay off 
the trail of Prof. R. B. WilLson of 
Ithaky University, N. Y. Its because of 
the awful mad letter he has writ our 
Gleanins editor tellin as how he knows 
a lot about me he can publish that will 
make me look worse and meaner than 
Mr. John G. Davis’s poast eleckshun fig- 





gers. Praps Prof. WilLson writ to the 
man I bought my last coon dog of re 


gardin my general reputashun for up 
standiness. Any way, I aint got nothin 
agin Professor WilLson any more now, 
so I aint. But if I find later he aint 
really knowin anythin agin me and is 
bluffin me off I may change my mind, so 


I may. By that time some N. Y. state 
beekeeper as hasnt yet may write me 
some publishin material about Prof. 


Willson as will make him pull his tail 
adown between his legs and beg for 
peace and more peace like my old coon 
dog, Old Gun, did years ago when he 
thought he wanted a mouse as was under 
a hive of black bees just when a sud- 
dent eold spell had stopped a smart 
honey flow. Old Gun changed his mind 
and atitude complete all to oncet. You 
never see a quicker change nowhere. I 
bet afore we are thru with this I’ll be 
the bees, my reputation the mouse and 
Prof. WilLson will be Old Gun. He is 
goin to eat those words of hisn to Doe 
Phillips about my not knowin anythin 
about either fishin or beekeepin either 
one, so he is, and I ain’t I dont think 
any than a little agitated tempo- 
rary by his awful letter as he writ to 
you, Mr. Demuth, telling as what he 
knows. But I agree to lay off his trail 
awhile till I am a little surer. If he will 
do the and shut up and not dis 
track my and use up all my 
next month I will get to tellin 
how Huber Root and Mel Pritchard 
transferred them bees. 

I aint packed my bees yet, and while | 
took off all the clover honey yet they 
got some aster and fall flower honey 
left, and seein as how the first muskrats 
I’ve trapped this month aint heavy 

Continued on next page 


more 


same 
attention 


space 
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AX American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
3 MONTHS FREE 
All ONE, TWO or FIVE year subscriptions re- 
ceived before Dec, 3ist will be entered to com- 
mence with the January issue, and the Oct. 
Nov. and Dec. issues of this year will be mailed 
FREE. Order today and get them. 


1 Year 75c. 2 YEARS $1 5 Years $2.00 
Averages over 100 pages per issue, Tells how to feed, house 
and breed; how to secure high ecg production; how to hatch 
and rear poultry successfully. 4 months trial subscription 26c. 
Poultry Journal, 22-523 mouth Ct. a) 
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America Was 
“(Discovered by 


Investigation 





Investigate us 








before you buy 


THREE-POUND PACKAGE, 
THREE-FRAME NUCLEI 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Northern Beekeepers! 


Attention! 


Package Bees by 
Parcel Post 
Prepaid 


(This includes Canada.) 


Prices Low 
Quality Best 
Service Prompt 


Write for price list and information. 


A. J. HEARD 


BONAIRE, GA. 
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Continued from page 809 

furred I am agoin to eallate on that sure 
season sign for a short open winter and 
not go to the bother of feedin and packin 
em. I never knew this muskrat sign to 
fail not oneet. So that fuss and bother 
is all saved. Coon huntin season opens 
in a few days now and I’ll know what 
that new coon dog of mine is good for 
and I’ll either have a comfortable win 
ter and pay my debts or it’ll be pretty 
skimpin with me. OLD DRONE. 


P. S.—If Morris Dadant would shut 
up about his verticle wired foundation 
long enough to invite me to go duck 


huntin and continue shut up about it 
after I get there I wont say a word about 
Root’s three-ply or what whoppin stories 
they tell me about it. It seems as if J 
aint heard anythin for months around 
Roots but three-ply and I am sick of it 
I wake up nights hearin it, and I bet 
Morris finds hiself climbin verticle wires 
in his sleep and waking up his wife 
ayellin ‘‘no saggin,’’ ‘‘brood to the top 
bar,’’ et eeterie. Duck huntin will eure 
this, Morris, and all I need is a cordjal 
invitatshun and a armistice on founda 
tion. Have you a godd duck huntin out 
fit complete what you can lend? I have 
a good shootin eye that I can bring 
along. 


HVUUENETTAET EET LUDA ATO AREA AAA 


Bee Supply Bargains 


NO. 2 OR ‘‘B’’ GRADE SECTIONS. 
4144x44%4x1%” Beeway, per 1000...$8.85 


4% x44%4x1%” Plain, per 1000..... 7.50 
4 x5 x1%” Plain, per 1000...... 8.35 
FRAMES. 

Hoffman Self spacing Frames, reg., 

DMN sicechaschscnsenrenanaes 5.00 
Shallow extracting frames, 5%”, 

DOF LOD ..nccccseccccccccccseces 4.00 
8-frame Excelsior covers, 

per crate of five.............0.. 2.80 
10-frame Excelsior covers, 

per crate of five... ...cceccesees 3.09 


8-frame shallow extracting supers, 

with frames K. D., per crate of 5. 3.50 
10-frame shallow extracting supers, 

with frames K. D., 15%” wide, per 

crate Of five .....ccccccceccsess 4.00 
8-frame hives with Excelsior covers 

and frames complete K. D., per 

GUNES GE BOO oo ccccsncsviccccess 10.00 
Sealloped sect. holders 1%”, per 100, 3.60 
Plain sec. holders, 4x5x134”, per 100, 4.00 

We are overstocked on the above items 
and are offering these prices for a limit- 
ed time only. 

Let us quote you on your supplies for 
1925. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON COMPANY 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN. 








——— 
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i | Root Quality Supplies | “"..Mcower Sewer’ 


and 
Luther Burbank Says: 


kin 
to East St. Louis, Tl. a oo so thoroughly practical, 
well-edited aud nex i "ag 

red O. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place, {yyy pLOWFR. Gnawa . a an the 
ens Send for Catalog. name implies AND MORE. It tells all about 
hat Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district flowers and it tells many other things of iu 
for terest to those who aspire to better living con 
eg BEES AND QUEENS. ditions and more beautiful surroundings. It 
n — 2 . . teaches balanced activities, a sane perspective 
tty and a better outlook on life. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- Departments for the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, pw 


ny, Gladiolus and other flowers. Queries 


ut BANDED BEES FOR 1925 Answers, Odds and Ends, Musings, Timely 


Suggestions, Our Birds, and many other help 




















on 

nde Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 ful and interesting things. An editorial de 
_ each. 2-Ib. package ot bees, $3.00 ; 3-Ib. pack partment and an EDITORIAL POLICY, which 
it age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 pe frame. is strangely lacking in most magazines. 
ut Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00 Up to sixty-eight 9 x 12-inch pages. Yearly 

No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees in subscription, $1.50 ($2 after Jan. Ist.) 

Les spected; never had disease. pre : vcd m ehh 

I J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. | Madison Cooper. Editor, 10 Court St, Calcium, N.Y. 
nd ; 
it New Catalog Ready | CANDY FOR WINTER FEED 
et Beekeepers uppliies When packing your bees | u and gi 

» ° ie aACK g yo ees ee 8 re give 
es Root’s Goods of High Quality. them some of this candy. Just what you need 
f'« Three-ply foundation, standard for colonies short of stores. Put up in conveni 
) stock of supplies kept on hand for ent form, easily and quickly placed in hive 
prompt shipments. Send us your \ trial will convince you. Send for circular 
re inquiries and orders early for quick and price. 

al action. 

J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. H. H. JEPSON 

t Montgomery County. High Hill, Mo. 237 Park St. Medford 55, Mass. 
‘ I a ——- 
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RHODES DOUBLE CUT —_ "THE only 
PRUNING SHEAR —— pruner 
made that cuts 


' a, 4 \ | ~ from both sides of 
or Z , the limb and does not 














Lf Ez 
: — bruise the bark. Made in 

: ae Patented all styles = ~y All 

SI Sey shears delivered free 

| = = RHODES to your door. 

' “4 ~ — Write for 
RU RHODES MFG. CO., Se) ircular and 
328 &. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. y prices. 


























—— 


You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 
Write for our terms and prices. 


| 

| 7 ~ 
| Falcon 

| 


Supplies-Queens-F oundation 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 








Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 
Ask for catalog. Booklet, “Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,” free. 
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You can make a better | 
sprouter than you can buy. 

This sprouter was made in one eveni ng by al4 
year old boy with a saw and hammer. e cost, 

with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in use. All say 
it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


| To make hens lay their best in winter, growing 
green fvod rich in vitamins, must be fed. Sprouted 

| oats are best. The Putnam Home Made iesouter 
yields the best and sweetest s prouts and with the 
east work. I will send, free, plans for making this 

| sprouter with description of plans Putnam Stove 
| to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove to keep 
fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
pints of oil. Burns a month without trimming or 











First 


“ACKERS and 
MAT GRERS ones 





| 

| Jilling. Patented burner. Nothing likeit. Ask your 
dealer, or send me his name and $2.50 and get one 
by return mail, postpaid. Try it. If not satisfied, 
return in 10 days and I’ll refund $2.50 


1.PUTNAM Route 1260-0 Elmira, N.Y. 
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Superior Italian Bees & Queens 


One customer produced 20,000 pounds of surplus honey from 43 colonies of our SUPERIOR 
ITALIAN BEES and our prices are as low as anyone can make on the same quality goods. 


Two-pound package or two-frame nuclei with queen, one, $4.50; ten or more, $4.00. 
Three-pound package, or three-fr. nuclei with queen, one, $5.50; ten or more, $5.00. 


Supply That Needed Room! 


The customer who produced the 20,000 pounds of surplus honey from 43 colonies uses 
Jumbo hives. The most successful producers are using larger hives. If you have regular 
hives, you need not destroy them but simply buy shallow or deep supers. Just figure how 
cheap we can supply this room for you. 


Save This Difference in Price! 


100 10-frame shallow dovetailed supers, with frames.........................$ 70.00 
25 10-frame shallow dovetailed supers, with frames..... ; Sivasris Sain Maasai anioar aide 18.75 
100 8-frame shallow dovetailed supers, with frames....... wie saath iin oa 6 oO a 
25 8-frame shallow dovetailed supers, with frames.................eeeeeeeeees 16.75 
Med. brood foundation, lots of 5 lbs., 64c; in 25-lb. lots, 58c, or just a little over 4c a sheet. 
100 10-frame full-depth supers or bodies, with frames....................4.4-- $110.00 
100 8-frame full-depth supers or bodies, with frames.......... ........2.005- 105.00 


All bodies made of good cypress and dovetailed. 
Medium brood foundation, 5 Ibs., 64c; in 25-lb. lots, 58c, or only a little over 7c a sheet. 
Send 10 cents for a sample Hoffman frame and save more than $10.00 on 500 frames. 
Good used 7-wire and wood excluders, 8-frame at................. 2c eee cuues 40c each 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
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INDEX TO GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
VOLUME LII, 1924 


In using this index the reader shorld not fail to note that it is divided into five departments, 
namely, General, Editorial, A. [. Reot’s writings, Contributors and Illustrations. The index of 
General includes everything except Editorials, Illustrations and A. I. Root’s writings. 
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GENERAL. 
A | BEES Diseases and the Car 
ADVERTISING Black, Dispose of Drones 793 | less Beekeeper maw 388 
NS ee | .. 699 Can They Digest Any Diseases, Cause of..... 170 
by Local "Association. . 89 Kind of Sugar?. 73 Diseases, Observations re 
Honey in Local News- Can They Digest Starch? 77 and Experiences with 363 
PP .. 576 Carniolan, Advantages of 103 Diseases, Ravages of.. 646 
Honey in Theaters..... 39 Communicating Source — | Building up a Home Mar- — 
Honey with Attractive _of Nectar .......... BO) Bcc ccc ceseceseccns 697 
ee ee 654 Cross, Disposing of.... Building’ up Colonies in sie 
in Local Newspapers... 718] J | --+-::> wseesess 456, 525 WO SEOe sa ceccccccs “"" 
Roadside . = , - - ae ' 927 Dead, Disposing of, in Building up for the Honey 
Value of Honey....... 583 Winter .... +++ 103 Flow . 288 
with Old- beahionsd Straw Dead, at Hive Entrances, Buildings Located on Hill 
Skep ... . 583 How to Remove..... 107 side, Advantages of. 148 
Alabama... “37, * 461. "037. 25 Do Not Sleep......... 460 | Bulletins on Beekeeping. . 442 
ALCOHOL FORMALIN 80- Do They Prefer Sweet Be-Helth, Action on Spores 
LUTION..25, 230, 287, 716 Clover to Alfalfa? 173, 379 GE EMEVRO .nccccces 649 
Comb Submerged in.... 231 Examining, in the Spring 246| Beekeeper, Problem of, 
lew te Wee... .ss..ce 230 Exhibited in Chicago —. ~ Market Gar- 
Laboratory Tests with.. 396 Bank ......-...-.. 27 et Gardener’s ....... 699 
AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 719 Flying During Snow- BEEKEEPERS 
Be-Helth, Treatment of H ge pa “+ 165 Association, a Live.... 773 
a .. 865, 648 ow They Prepare for Fine Spirit of 792 
Chiorazene, Treatment of 364 H oe eA esapncwess +4 Help Enapecters See 166 
Control of ........... 364 um Of, M WVeHar....-- Pienie ....0...0% 443 
Elimination OF -sineckee 757 Influenced by Dee aia Ready to Condemn New 
Izal Treatment of..... 364 Space l nder Frames ! 383 Discoveries ..... 156 
Killing Germs of. -. 284 Injured by Spray Poison 247 White Oollar, Associa 
Mysteries of 362 Killing in Fall and Re tiem Of 2. cece: 225 
Recurs in Treated Combs 584 : pues in ones. - , °° | BEEKEEPING 
Spread of, rere 507 or. ai fo: - 459 Basic Principles of, Same 
reating Vombs ecte ee SSS veer for All Localities. 651 
Lape ssi anata: amseatadnal _ ~—o. >. cme = 158 for Ministers...... +: 525 
ANTI-FREEZE SOLU TION Number of Weeded ‘in Future, in Hands >f Cor 
. cddatiawinhewes « a ae Hive for Wintering.. 662 porations or Smaii : 
mproved Methods of mel @? Beekeepers : ys 
Preparing . coe. CO ee = Governinent Work in... 440 
Some Difficulties. in Use } oe : * aeel Pe ae 710-712 
Flow in California. 778 : 
WE icndscs cteenewees 713 Quiescence of .. 460 | in Missouri, in the Early 
P Use, and Preparation « of = Demmeve Whesk trem Mise O64 : a Beach anshes he pn 
nts injurious to Bees. 4 Removing from Cellar... 154 - ow ealan “ve = 
Ants Cause Swarming Out 596 in Western Canada... 456 
A T bl in B Restless in Cellar..... 104 Winente Soutn Adines. 
nts Founlesome DCS 31 Taking, from Chimney... 518 | A “~— “a we 379 
RIVES «eee see eereee - 531) aking Out of Cellar Migvatery, “on a Large 2 
APIARY | Early . 165} . ert 7 4arg 167 
and Hive Arrangement. 22 Temper of. When Work- Senate ak hnaheamsittinn 
Arrangement 4 pte ae 297 ing on Buckwheat and Basin as — 500 
Eliminating aste 0- Alfalfa, resp....... 771 ° a a 
tion in the......... 297 Two-pound Package of Some Reasons for Suc pan 
Established with Dis- Time Required to cess ha ai are m .- 09 
eased Colonies. 20 Build 171. 246 Beemaster of Saramain 
Type of. in C otswold Re. 7 me. B, “SEE ‘tin Mild 7 De «Gis cokeous o» 2 
gion, England ........ 710| Wenther? .ccccocc ce 108 Cc 
Apiculture, Who's Who in 311 | Value of in Fruit Polli 
Arkansas ........... 97, 378 | SO SPR Pe 290 | C ce tee ee .33, 95, 
Arizona .... ..24, 162, 306) .  ~ 9 ae 158, 305, cae 450, 
Arizona—Long Season in. 101| Where to Locate...... 168 520, 587, 657. 721, 722, 784 
Asbestos for Packing Bees 799 Bees, Men and Things... | California Wild Buckwheat 770 
Aster Honey for Winter.. 665 44. 105 Calvert, Howard R... 535 
Bacillus larvae, Killing 173. 244. 532. 673. 733. 797| Candy for Winter Stores. 727 
Spores of .......+.-- 284] Beginners’ Literature .. 41 Cappms Melter, Steam 526 
Bixley, J. D. and His Api- eated .. " 
B ie se ag} Cc on iolan and Italian Bees, nan 
7 : sg: . 7 c o« omparison OT «ee eeee ‘ 
Bank Exhibit of Bees and British Columbia..451, 594, 723 Sacto aan Sabin itelp 
Pe teeta 27 ay g ai th 84 Honey Sales ...... 730 
LE Art of Spreading. e *! Cataleptic Queens ... .. 
Behavior of, in Summer 441 Chamber, Intelligent Cellar Winteae Hum of 
Behavior of, in Winter 441 Management of ..... 84 i oe ee 103 
Cellar, faa .+ 667 Chamber, Temperature of 288 | Cellar Wintering, Causes 
Diseases, Control Legis- Combs, Discarding Im- a taki a ae 171 
lation in New Jersey 773 perfect setae eeeee 101} Gel Building Colonies..359, 505 
, Diseases, Studied by How to Equalize...... 289 Celotes 24 Gaciias Shana 
— cies : A : g Mate 
Government Apiarists 440 Rearing, ened of, sial 729. 793 
Sad Explores Ear ........ 665 in Spring . 246 ct nk Ho . o ods ys ect 
Hunting in California.. 645 Rearing, Cycle of Apis aun llow F roducing, 382 
Hunting in Maine..... 596 | rae | Pe Shallow Frames .... 
Hunting, Pleasures of.. 653 Rearing, Restriction of 383| Clover, Condition of..... 693 
Shipping Cage........ 224 Spreading, a Meth | Clover, Sweet, Repels 
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